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CORRIGENDUM TO VOL. XXXIV, Nos. 1, 2 (p. 42) 


It has been pointed out to me that in my article on “The Augustan Rules 
for Dactylic Verse’ (C.Q., XXXIV, p. 42) I misrepresented an observation 
of Maas as reported by Wilamowitz in his Grechische Verskunst, p. 53. 
Wilamowitz’ words are: ‘Wenn Tibull und Ovid den Pentameter so bauen, 
dass die vorletzte Silbe betont wird, tun sie das nach dem Vorgange gleich- 
zeitiger griechischer Epigrammatiker.’ This means, of course, that the Greek 
writers mentioned ended with a paroxytone word, not necessarily with 
a disyllable, as I assumed it to mean, and I apologize for the oversight. 


L. P. WILKINSON 
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PLUTARCH’S BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES IN THE 
ROMAN LIVES 


THE object of this article is to set forth certain evidence that emerges from a study 
of three of Plutarch’s Lives, the Titus, the Paullus, and the Cato Maior, evidence 
which indicates that these Lives are based upon a definite type of biographical com- 
position, and to suggest its possible origin and date. Since E. Meyer’s' article on the 
Cimon of Nepos and Plutarch, biographical sources have generally been assumed for 
the Greek Lives, and there has been a tendency to make the same assumption for the 
Roman Lives also, without, however, setting forth the evidence that might justify it. 
Uxkull Gyllenband? maintained that biographies of Greeks and Romans, the sources 
of Plutarch, were written in the second century B.c., but he gives no evidence for his 
contention, which is indeed refuted by the observations of Jacoby.? Miihl* argued 
with some force that Plutarch’s source for the Marcellus was a biography. There is 
good reason to doubt his conclusion that Plutarch has used a biography of Poseidonius ; 
but the arguments advanced by Klotz$ for the thesis that the source was the annalist 
Valerius Antias are still less convincing. Liedmeier® postulates a biographical source 
for the Paullus, but without doing more than asserting the general improbability 
that Plutarch here used a multiplicity of sources. It seems therefore desirable to 
collect such evidence as there is of a biographical source in these three Roman Lives 
of the second century B.c., and it is with such an attempt rather than with a priors 
considerations that I am here concerned. 

No one of these three Lives can be called comprehensive in the sense that no public 
office of the character is omitted, yet in all three of them Plutarch mentions certain 
minor offices of the subject, and we may well inquire how he came to know of them. 
The outstanding examples are as follows: 

Titus, 1. 4, 5. XtAtapyos tmrarevovre MapxédAAw ovveotparedcaro 
Ths mepi Tdpavra xwpas Kat Tdpavros adroé 76 Sevrepov nAwKdros Emapyxos amroderxGeis 
eddoxiunoev odx Hrrov émi Tots Sixalots } KaTa THY OTpateiav. 510 Kai TE“TOMEVWY ATTOLKwWY 
eis S80 mroAes, Ndpvedv re xai Kdvoav, dpywv npéOn cai oixraorys. 

Cato, xii. 1. TiPepiw pév odv Leutpwviw ... trarevovrt mpeaBevwv ovyxateipyacaro. 

Titus, XX. 1. kai yap éxtArapx noev ads pera Thy brareiav. 

Paullus, iii. 1, 2. mpurny yoov trav émupavay apydv ayopavoptav pereAPaw mpoexpibn 
Séxa Sveiv avipdv ovvaroypaypapevwv, ods tarepov amavras bratedoa A€yovar. L'evopevos 
dé tepeds TOv Adbyotpwvr x.r.A. 

Livy mentions only two of these offices, Titus’ command at Tarentum, xxix. 13. 6, 
and Paullus’ aedileship, xxxv. 10. 11, the first one so briefly and drily that it is im- 
possible to suppose that he was Plutarch’s source, the second more fully but differently 
from Plutarch.” It is unreasonable to believe that the annalists normally mentioned 
such offices as the military tribunate, unless in some way they were exceptional or 
outstanding ; if their practice may be inferred from that of Livy, they did not neces- 
sarily mention the holders of minor offices even if they were persons who afterwards 


1 Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, ii. pp. 1 ff. 6 Plutarchs Biographie van Aemilius Paullus, 

2 Plutarch und die griechische Biographie, pp. pp. 169, 171, 191, 213, 223, and elsewhere through- 
103 ff. out. 

3 Historische Zeitschrift, cxxxix, 1929, p. 586. 7 Livy says nothing of the future of the un- 

* Poseidonios und der plutarchische Marcellus, successful competitors, while Plutarch fails to 
1924. mention the dedication of the shield which made 

5 Rheinisches Museum, |xxxiii, 1934, pp. 289 ff. | Paullus’ tenure of office insignis. 
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became distinguished. But there was nothing either exceptional or outstanding in 
these examples of Plutarch’s, and their mention by an annalist would have had little 
or no point. 

But if Plutarch could not have found these facts in Livy or an annalist, where could 
he have come upon them? The only type of literature to which these details are 
relevant is a biography, and the only person to whom the search for them would be 
of interest is a biographer. Such facts were certainly to be found in the elogia and 
the commentari,' which latter would have dealt in greater detail with the various 
offices. A biographer would naturally go to such sources for his information, if he had 
access to them, and thus these minor offices would find a place in biography which 
was refused them by the historian and the annalist. 

The mention, then, of these minor offices by Plutarch seems to suggest a bio- 
graphical source, composed by persons who could have had access to the archives 
of the noble families. Next come Plutarch’s accounts of censorships and triumphs, 
for which he might be indebted to an annalistic source. Plutarch’s aim was to portray 
the character of his subjects,? and in his selection and rejection of material he was 
largely guided by that aim; on the whole he has succeeded, but we may reasonably 
ask whether accounts of triumphs and censorships in general contribute to the 
elucidation of character ; whether, to take particular examples, the detailed account 
of Paullus’ censorship in xxxviii. 9, of Titus’ censorship in xviii. 2, of Titus’ triumph 
in xiv. 1. 2, throw any light upon their several characters. That triumphs in them- 
selves did not appear to Plutarch to be illustrative we may infer from his omission 
of the details of Cato’s triumph, xi. 4, and of all mention of Paullus’ first triumph. 
They might seem to him worth inclusion if the material was near at hand, and if he 
found himself short of other and more interesting facts, but they were not worth the 
trouble of independent research, even if he could have known that research would 
reveal, for example, a censorship of Titus. I can only suppose that he mentioned 
these details because they were ready to hand, and because he felt that a biography 
could not properly ignore them; in other words, that he included them because he 
found them in a biography from whose traditions he felt himself either unable or not 
disposed completely to break. 

Apart from these general indications of a biographical source there are particular 
points in each of the three Lives under consideration which we may take in turn and 
examine. In the Titus these indications are fewest, but they are instructive, and we 
may most conveniently begin with it. In i. 5 there is a reference to Titus’ being 
elected dpywy xai oixwsrjs of colonists weumopévwr eis So mdAes, Napverdy te Kai 
Kévoav. It is difficult to know to what Plutarch is here referring ; according to Livy, 
XXXii. 2. 6-7, colonists were sent to Narnia in 199, and Titus’ name is not among the 
triumvirs ; Consa’s request for a draft of colonists at the same time was refused, and 
not granted until 197, when, in fact, Titus was in Greece. On the other hand, Titus 
was appointed triumvir to reinforce the colony of Venusia in 200, and of this Plutarch 
says nothing. Klotz* argues that Plutarch’s source is here an annalist, but we are still 
faced with the fact that Plutarch’s statement is demonstrably false,’ and that there 
was no reason why an annalist should have bothered to invent the story. If the sole 

1 See below, pp. 6 f. 5 If we are to find historicity in it, I can only 
2 Cf. Leo, Die griechisch-rémische Biographie, conjecture that in discussions before the Senate’s 
pp. 146-92; Hirzel, Plutarch, pp. 47-73. decision was taken it was suggested that Titus 
3 No annalist who was describing Titus as in should be given this duty, but that either he was 
Greece in 197 could have attributed to him the __ chosen for Venusia instead or he was already in 
leading of a colony in Italy. The fact that the Venusia at the time and had not returned; in 
annalists described the events year by year would any case, the suggestion was not followed up. 


of itself protect them from making this mistake. If this is the truth, then surely only family 
4 Rhetnisches Museum, \xxxiv, 1935, Pp. 49. archives would remember the incident? 
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basis for it was a suggestion which was not carried out, the only persons who would 
have troubled to remember it would have been his own family ; they might well have 
made something resounding out of it in the Laudatio. This story can only, I think, 
have come to Plutarch by way of a biography which was based on family records. 
In ii. 1, 2 Plutarch describes Titus’ election to the consulship, and his account, although 
it follows the general lines of Livy’s, diverges from it in two important points. 
Plutarch says that Titus omitted the lesser offices which men generally held before 
becoming candidates for the consulship: ras d:a pécou Kai ovvifeis Trois véois apyas 
trepPavra, Snpapxtiav Kai orparnyiav Kai ayopavouiav x.7.A. Livy, Xxxii. 7. I0 says: 
‘jam aedilitatem praeturamque fastidiri’. A little farther on the story continues: rav 
de. . . Snudpywr . . . dewov elvar Aeydvrwv, avipa véov eis THv peyiorny apyny eioBialeoOae 
mapa Tovs vopuous, K.7.A,; the passage in Livy, xxxii. 7. 11, runs thus: ‘Patres cen- 
suerunt, qui honorem, quem sibi capere per leges liceret, peteret, etc.’ Titus, being a 
patrician, was not eligible for the tribunate, nor had the tribunate at this time 
assumed the importance which it later did ; so that its mention here is a blunder, made 
perhaps by Plutarch himself,’ or perhaps by his source. Plutarch is wrong in the 
second case also: the Lex Vill1a Annalis was not passed until some eighteen years 
after Titus’ election, and, as Livy makes clear, the law allowed Titus to be a candidate 
at this time.? It must have been the source that was responsible here, since Plutarch 
would have no incentive arbitrarily to make his hero behave illegally ; others might, 
but Plutarch is looking for moral excellence, and this does not help his purpose. Nor 
can an annalist have had anything to gain by making these two alterations in the 
tradition, but a biographer might for one of two reasons: he might think that this 
version somehow brought glory on Titus, by making him pass by three minor offices 
and then be elected consul by the people in spite of the law. Alternatively, he might 
hope to discredit Titus by this perversion of the truth; it might even be rhetorical 
exaggeration by some one who was a biographer rather than a historian, and who 
merely thought it sounded better. But I think we are bound to conclude that the 
second alteration at.all events must owe its origin to a writer who was focusing his 
attention on Titus, i.e. to a biographer. 

In xviii. 2 Plutarch gives an additional fact about Titus’ censorship, the enrolling 
of citizens at the instigation of Terentius Culleo, which is not in Livy, xxxviii. 28. 1-4; 
he could admittedly have found it in an annalist. But xix contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of the quarrel between Titus and Cato, which has a marked biographical air. In 
Livy the opposition of the nobles to Cato’s acts is kept impersonal (xxxix. 44. 8-0) ; 
here it has crystallized in the person of Titus, who is angry because of his brother’s 
expulsion from the Senate ; he instigates prosecutions aginst Cato, and finally emerges 
triumphant, because the people insist on Lucius’ taking his place in the theatre among 
the Senators. Exactly what truth there is in the last part of the story it is difficult 
to say ; since there was no appeal against the censor’s decree,’ we can hardly suppose 
that the nobles would create such a dangerous precedent which might well sometime 
prove a boomerang. Probably Titus and his brother hired a gang of rowdies to shout 
for Lucius in the theatre,* and there the matter ended, with no credit to either of them. 
But the family might have written up the incident in this way to clear to their own 
satisfaction the stain from Titus’ brother, and to show a final triumph for Titus in a 


’ As Klotz, op. cit., p. 49, thinks. had been spontaneous, one might ask why the 

2 Cf. Tac., Ann. xi. 22: ‘ac ne aetas quidem _ people did not instantly show their displeasure ; 
distinguebatur quin prima iuventa consulatum one might also suppose that Scipio Asiagenus 
ac dictaturas inirent.’ Also Cic. Phil. v. 17. would have won some sympathy, and that the 

3 Cf. Mommsen, R. St. -ii.31, pp. 356, 422-3; nobles would have been more anxious to return 
Lange, Rémische Altertiimer, i, p. 808. him his horse than to receive Lucius Flamininus 
* As I have seen suggested somewhere. If it back into their ranks. 
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brush with Cato in which history must have awarded the laurels to Cato. The whole 
story brings personal rivalry and antagonism so much to the front that it has every 
appearance of being taken not from an historian’s or an annalist’s account but from 
a biography of some sort favourable to Titus. 

In Paullus, iii. 1, Plutarch tells of Paullus’ election to the aedileship—déxa dveiv 
avip@v ovvarroyparapyevwv, ods VoTepov amavras bratetoa A€yovot. In iv. 2 we have an 
account of Paullus’ achievements in Spain which can only, by comparison with Livy’s 
version, XxXxvii. 46. 7-8, 57. 5-6,' be called false; an important defeat has become a 
victory—iis . . . évixnoe rods BapBdpovs—, and the numbers of slain and captured have 
been considerably exaggerated.? Both these details are of more interest to the bio- 
grapher than any one else ; to whom else would it be of interest to know that Paullus 
defeated twelve men all of whom later became consuls? It was common enough to 
falsify records of campaigns, and that has certainly been done here. Passing over 
slighter indications in this Ltfe which are admittedly in themselves not compelling, 
we reach the final chapter, xxxix. 10, where Paullus’ estate is given as ‘scarcely 370,000 
(denarii or drachmae)’. Nissen, followed by Schwarze,‘ says that the amount is given 
in denarii, and that it is therefore not derived from Polybius, who gave it, xxxi. 28. 3, 
as bmép é£nxovra tdAavra. But Plutarch was in the habit of equating the denarius 
with the drachma,’ and it is equally true therefore to say that he has given it in 
drachmae; it would be a reasonable procedure to use this common denominator, 
drachma-denarius, to express in Roman terms Greek sums of money. None the less, 
it is hard to see why ‘more than 60 talents’, i.e. 360,000 drachmas, should become in 
Plutarch ‘scarcely 370,000°. The rest of the chapter also shows small divergencies 
from the Polybian narrative, yet it cannot be denied that they are on the whole very 
alike, and that Plutarch’s source used Polybius as his basis. Now to what sort of book 
would the matter contained in this chapter be relevant? Clearly only to a biography 
of Paullus. And to what sort of book would Plutarch turn in preference to Polybius 
for facts which are almost certainly derived from Polybius?® It must have been a 
book in some way better adapted to his purpose, yet one on whose information he felt 
he could rely. Such a book must surely be a biography, here using Polybius, but 
making slight alterations. 

The existence of a biographical source underlying the Cato has never been doubted, 
but its nature has never been precisely determined. Soltau’ believed that the large 
biography by Nepos was the basis, but there is a very important divergence between 
Plutarch and Nepos (see below, p. 5); Miinzer,® followed by Beloch® and others, 
has maintained that certain parts at any rate are derived from Cicero’s Caio, but this 
hypothesis fails to take notice of the theme which runs through all three Lives, and 
must be derived from a common source. To take Plutarch’s L2fe first, there are certain 
untrue statements made about Cato’s public life; briefly they are these: he was with 
Fabius at the sack of Tarentum in 209 ;° he was quaestor to Scipio in 205, and joined 


1 Since Livy’s source appears to be Valerius Paulli usus sit, 1891, p. 83. 
in the one place, Claudius in the other (as I am 5 Cf. A. Sickinger, De Linguae Latinae apud 
informed by Dr. A. H. McDonald of Sydney Plutarchum et reliqutis et vestigits, 1883, pp. 54-7. 
University, who has made a study of these books 6 Since Plutarch used Polybius for a great part 
of Livy), there seems to have been a measure of of this Life, and would therefore know whether 
agreement between the annalists as to Paullus’ it was based on Polybius. But the facts of Poly- 
initial defeat. bius would be more conveniently and more 
2 Plutarch says wepi rpropupiovs dveAdv, Livy, simply arranged in a biography. 
* caesa decem et octo milia armatorum, tria milia 7 Fleckeisens Jahrbuch, 1896, pp. 123 ff. 
trecenti capti ’. 8 * Atticus als Geschichtsschreiber ’, in Hermes, 
3 Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der xl, 1905, p. 65. 9 Rémische Geschichte, p. 129. 
g™ und 5" Dekade des Livius, p. 305. 10 ij, 3. 4. See Fraccaro, ‘ Sulla Biografia di 
* Quibus Fontibus Plutarchus in vita L. Aemilii Catone Maggiore sino al consolato e la sua Fonte ’, 
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with Fabius in the attack on Scipio at that time;' he was succeeded in Spain by 
Scipio in 194, who through jealousy intrigued for the office.? Cicero, too, has Cato at 
the sack of Tarentum in 209 ; he says nothing of his quaestorship or of Scipio’s succeeding 
him in Spain. Nepos? has the correct tradition for the years 214-207, according to 
which Cato was in Sicily with Marcellus; he has him quaestor to Scipio in 205, but 
says nothing of his attack on Scipio, though he may have mentioned it in the full 
biography ; he makes Scipio intrigue unsuccessfully to be appointed Cato’s successor 
in Spain.* These statements in Plutarch are all untrue, and therefore, we must assume, 
deliberately invented for a purpose. Nor is that purpose far to seek; they aim at 
making Cato an associate of Fabius (one of the old school and an opponent of Scipio) 
and the enemy of Scipio; in other words, these have been invented by a political 
writer at some later date when Cato had come to personify the opposition to Scipio, 
and when the history of these years was conceived of as simply a clash of personalities. 
How long they took to appear, whether they all appeared at once, we cannot say; 
the general building up of Cato’s personality to fill the role of ‘antique virtue’ may 
perhaps suggest a Greek hand, but that is unimportant. What seems clear is that 
there was a biography, of which Cicero, Nepos, and Plutarch all made some use, a 
biography which presented Cato as Scipio’s opponent, and either itself invented or 
made use of already invented incidents for its purpose. Cicero says nothing of Cato’s 
quaestorship or Scipio’s jealousy of his success in Spain, obviously because any such 
mention would have been exceedingly bad taste, when one of the interlocutors in the 
dialogue was the younger Scipio. Nepos, not content to accept the tradition blindly, 
was able to substitute the correct account of Cato’s actions during 214-207, and dis- 
covered that Scipio did not succeed Cato in Spain ; he had no means of knowing whether 
he had schemed to do so or not, and therefore left that part in. Cato’s quaestorship, 
having been actually unimportant and undistinguished, had left very little trace 
behind,’ and there was no way of proving or disproving the story, which he therefore 
accepted. Plutarch swallowed the whole story, and the fact that he alone says that 
Scipio did succeed Cato in Spain disproves the use of Nepos or Cicero for these events.® 
Finally there is the detailed account of Lucius Flamininus and the favourite in Gaul 
which caused Cato to banish him from the Senate.” The story is told in Cicero* and 
Livy,’ who also quotes Valerius for a variant. Klotz! seeks to maintain that Plutarch’s 
story is merely a conflation of Livy’s and Cicero’s accounts. Against this hypothesis 
it is enough to quote Nissen," ‘ Und wollte man auch die Nachrichten bei Livius und 
Cicero aufs Vielfaltigste permutiren und combiniren, man wiirde doch nimmer die 
plutarchischen herausbringen kénnen’. Plutarch’s story is more detailed than any 
of the others, yet that greater detail is not due to any combination of two or more 
sources he names; the story he gives is the story he found in his source. We cannot 
trace the story to its origin ; it had become a cause célébre by the time of Valerius, who 
gives one version without having read Cato’s speech,!* from which we must conclude 
that it had been written up and become well known before his time. We can see the 


in R. Accademia Vergiliana di Mantova, N.S., plication cannot end there; there are other facts 
vol, iii, pt. i, 1910, pp. 112-3. in Plutarch which cannot be derived from Nepos. 

1 iii. 5. 6. See De Sanctis, Storia det Romani, I do not wish to suggest that Plutarch did not 
vol. iii, pt. ii, p. §17, note 113. Fraccaro, op. cit., read Cicero or Nepos, but that neither of them 


pp. 120-6. was his main source. 
2 xi. 1. 2. 7 xvii; cf. Titus, xviii. 
3 Cato, i. 2. 3. ¢ ii. 2. 8 Cato, 12. 42. 
5 Cf. the only mention in Livy, xxix. 25. 10. 9 xxxix. 42. 


© To maintain that he derived just that from '° Op. cit., pp. 51-2. 
another source is merely perversely to multiply §' Op. cit., p. 297. 
sources, and examination shows that the multi- 12 Livy, Xxxix. 43. I. 
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artists at work on it ; not content with recording Lucius’ removal from the Senate and 
quoting, if necessary, extracts from Cato’s speech, they told a detailed story of the 
actual incident, giving the conversation of Lucius and the youth, which must be 
pure fiction. And this must go back at the latest to the last part of the second 
century, and probably before. For if the incident had not become traditional by then, 
it would have been pointless to build it up so long after the event when all the charac- 
ters were long dead, and the Quinctii had ceased to be an office-holding family whose 
reputation must be impugned by political adversaries. It may therefore be conjectured 
that the story first found its place in literature sometime between 150 and 120, and 
that it was written by some pro-Catonian writer for the obvious purpose of bringing 
discredit on the Quinctii and honour on Cato; and furthermore we may say that if 
it was not actually biography that was written, it was something much more akin 
to it than to history. Whether Plutarch’s source was this original work we cannot 
say, but it is unlikely ; his was probably a later biography, which, though it was not 
written for the same political objects as the earlier one, nevertheless included certain 
material from it.! 


THE SOURCES AVAILABLE TO THE BIOGRAPHER 


We must distinguish sharply between two sorts of material which we attribute to 
the biography: first, the information about offices, etc., which even when false can 
be understood simply as a falsification by some one in favour of the subject; and 
secondly, the palpably false information such as we have in the Ca#o and in the Tittus, 
ch. xx,? and the detailed accounts such as that of Lucius Flamininus and the lover, 
which, though true, has been elaborated for a purpose. With this second sort of 
information I shall deal below. For certain of his facts at any rate the biographer 
used an annalist. In Titus, xiv. 2, Tuditanus* is quoted for the details of the triumph, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that he would derive many, if not all, such details as 
accounts of censorships from an annalist. The only alternative would have been to 
consult the annales maximi, which would have been a needless exertion, since he 
would only have found there what could be found more easily in the annalists, and 
the fact that Tuditanus is quoted here makes it probable that annalists were used 
habitually for information of such major offices or official events as would have found 
their way naturally into their narratives. 

But there were other details for which annalists could not be, and others for which 
they were not, the source; such things as the minor offices and the falsifications in 
matorem gloriam of the subject. For all this there was only, I think, one source to 
which the biographer could have gone, the laudationes, the elogia, and the private 
archives of the noble families.5 In the laudatio, we know, falsification in favour of 


t Space forbids the enumeration of the many 
other indications of a biographical source for the 
Cato, but we should note the small but important 
detail in xvi. 1 ris & brareias xarémw Erect déxa, 
a precision which is conformable neither to a 
solely - political biography nor to Plutarch’s 
normal ways, since he is generally quite un- 
interested in matters of chronology, and must 
have found the calculation ready-made. 

2 One of the stories of Titus’ mission to Prusias 
must be false, and must have been invented 
either to exonerate him to a certain extent and 
embroil a Scipio, or to contrast him unfavourably 
with Scipio, whichever we choose to say is in- 
vented. 





3 pp. 7 f. 

4 I see no reason for accepting Cichorius’ 
suggestion, Wien. Stud. xxiv, 1902, p. 588, followed 
by Klotz, op. cit., pp. 48, 50, that ’Avriav be read 
for Tovd:ravév (MSS. rouravov, rov iravov). 

5 Cf. in particular: F. Leo, Die griechisch- 
rémische Biographie, p. 225; Marquart Mau, 
Privatleben, i, pp. 357-60; F. Miinzer, Romische 
Adelspartien und Adelsfamilien, p. 190, Nn. 1, p. 263, 
N. I, Pp. 297, N. I, pp. 383 ff., p. 392 ; Schanz—Hosius, 
Rémische Litteraturgeschichte, pt. i, pp. 38-40; 
D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy, pp. 189-247 ; Teuffel, Rémische Litteratur, 
i, pp. 139-41; F. Vollmer, ‘ Laudationum fune- 
brium Romanorum historia et reliquiarum editio’, 
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the subject was not uncommon,’ a circumstance which, according to Cicero, had a 
bad effect on Roman historical writing. Some of the laudationes certainly, probably 
most of them, were written down,” and could, therefore, be consulted. They would 
give full if inaccurate accounts of the most important incidents in the man’s life, 
and would be at some pains to defend those actions and incidents which had met with 
disfavour or incurred disapproval. They would also probably mention some minor 
offices, especially if it was possible to show that in some way the tenure had been 
distinguished by some commendable action or by the holder’s general conduct.* The 
elogium consisted of a dry chronicle of the curule magistracies (others also, later), 
priestly offices, and triumphs. Brevity excluded detailed narrative, but anyone 
interested could perhaps find further details in the family archives.’ For such things 
as the leading of a colony, however, the elogium might be the only source. Nor was 
exaggeration absent ; in the elogium of Paullus we find: ter triumphavit. This implies 
that Paullus triumphed over the Spaniards, though in fact he did not,® and we noticed 
that Plutarch’s account of the Spanish campaign showed a similar falsification in 
favour of Paullus. The commentarit magistratuum, which became part of the literary 
possessions of the family,? whatever their precise contents,* would contain sane and 
valuable material for a biographer, and give him an insight into certain details for 
which he could look vainly in an annalist. And finally the family stemmata would 
simplify the biographer’s task of discovering the ancestors and descendants of his 
subject, and the short family tree at the beginning of some of the Lives may well be 
the fruit of diligent research by the earlier biographer among family stemmata. 

The second sort of material is quite different. This consists of statements which 
are either invented or perverted, and in all cases with the object of bringing someone 
into repute or disrepute, or allowing one person to score at the expense of another. 
In other words, they are invented for personal reasons. For this the explanation is 
clear. History was looked upon generally as personal, and the history of the years 
200-150 was essentially regarded as the clash of ‘ ancient ’ and ‘ modern ’, i.e. of Cato 
and Scipio. There were undoubtedly political cliques in Rome during these years, 
which gathered round the persons of Scipio, Titus, and Cato ;9 and since in the pursuit 
of their different policies they not seldom fell foul of one another, it was obviously in 
the interests of those who supported the contending politicians to show their own 
hero in as favourable a light as possible and thus indirectly vindicate themselves. 
Now it was at this time that the nobles began to interest themselves in writing, and 
not least in historical writing,’° and thus they had an excellent opportunity for attain- 
ing their end. By writing up an event in a certain way they could bring fame on their 
hero and the reverse on his opponent ; this was of course really an extension only of 
the practice of the leading families who had increased the fame of their members, 
sometimes perhaps to the detriment of others. But once the process had begun, 










Jahrbicher fiir classtsche Philologie, 1892, Supptbd. 
XVill, pp. 445-528; and the relevant articles in 
P.W. See also the article by Ulrich Knoche in 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir antike und deutsche Bildung, 
1939, Pp. 193 ff. 

1 Cf. Cicero, Brutus, 16. 62; Livy, vill. 40. 4. 

2 Cf. Vollmer, pp. 467-8 and P.W. xii. s.v. 
laudatio, col. 993. Leo, p. 45, thinks they were 
preserved for future occasions, and only published 
when speeches became literary. 

3 Cf. Stuart, p. 214. 

* Perhaps the description of Paullus’ augur- 
ship in iii derives from a Laudatio. 

5 Cf. Von Premerstein in P.W. v. s.v. Elogium, 


col. 2442. 

6 Pais, Fastt Triumphales Popult Romantz, pp. 
145-6, thinks that Paullus celebrated the lesser 
triumph on the Alban Mount for his Spanish 
success, and in this he may well be right. 

7 Cf. Cicero, Sulla, 42. 

8 Cf. Von Premerstein in PW. iv, s.v. Com- 
mentari1; Teuffel, p. 137. 

9 See further Gelzer, Die rémische Nobilitat, 
pp. 102-15; Miinzer, Rémische Adelsparteten 
und Adelsfamilien; Schur, Scipio Africanus; 
McDonald in /.R.S. 1938, pp. 153 ff. 

10 Cf. Knoche, op. cit., p. 205. 
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no arbitrary limits could be imposed; any means were fair that achieved their pur- 
pose, and one excellent means was naturally to invent situations in which their hero 
distinguished himself, or his opponent behaved badly, or to counter a story which 
though true had been misrepresented, by suggesting that his opponent also had 
been present at the time. In other words, there grew up around the leading politi- 
cians a body of literature written by their political adherents and the members 
of their families for the purpose of vindicating them in the eyes of the educated 
Roman public. This literature was obviously historical in manner, if not wholly 
true to fact, but it was also biographical, and it is impossible to differentiate between 
the two elements ; it was history seen through the eyes, for example, of an adherent 
of Cato, in which the hero was the centre of the picture, and other notabilities 
were made to assume an unfavourable aspect. The attention of these writers 
tended probably to concentrate on certain particular incidents, in which either 
the hero or his opponent had left himself open to attack by his enemies, and their 
method of dealing with the situation varied according to the circumstances. Thus 
the incident of Lucius Flamininus has been worked into a detailed story because the 
facts themselves are sufficiently damning; the only defence. was to pretend that 
the people had demanded his reinstatement, and with but a slight stretch of the 
imagination that could be effected, and so the completed version took shape. Titus’ 
behaviour in hounding Hannibal to his death had given the Scipionic clique a good 
chance to contrast Scipio’s broad-minded and tolerant policy with Titus’ petty fears 
and rather miserable jealousy, a contrast which Hannibal drew as he swallowed the 
poison. Titus’ reputation suffered, and the best defence of his action was to suggest that 
in truth the Senate had sent a mission which included both Titus and a Scipio whose 
sole duty it was to get rid of Hannibal ; Titus thus becomes a dutiful and loyal citizen.' 

The incidents which have been invented about Cato suggest something more 
closely akin to a biography as their literary vehicle. There is an appearance at least 
of continuity about them ; the inventor seems to have been trying not to defend Cato 
against particular charges but to show his whole political life as one of opposition 
to Scipio, and to achieve his purpose artistically he made Cato first the friend of 
Fabius, Scipio’s old opponent, then invented the various clashes between the two in 
the quaestorship and in the governorship of Spain. This clearly goes beyond mere 
defence; it is attack, planned on the widest front possible; symbolically such a 
representation corresponds to the facts, inasmuch as the history of these years did 
appear as one of continuous warfare between Cato on the one side and Scipio, Titus, 
and others on the other. We obviously cannot be precise about the form of this 
biography of Cato, nor can we say whether it was exceptional or not; I believe that 
it differed only in degree from similar writings about other important persons. The 
type of writing of whose existence we have such clear traces could most easily be cast 
into a biographic form of sorts; not a complete biography, since those who wrote 
were not concerned with the presentation of character; but it would deal with his 
public life, and not even that need have been treated systematically ; it would be 
sufficient, perhaps even advantageous, to select incidents for detailed treatment and 
arrange them perhaps according to topics or in some other way which would suit the 
purpose better ; and conversely the writer might give some attention to his opponent’s 
failures—or what could be made to appear as failures. Such literature was prob- 
ably written in the second half of the second century; it is unlikely that it would 
begin when the protagonists were still alive and when the facts would be fresh in 
men’s minds; they must allow a sufficient lapse of time for the truth to have grown 
dim. And, on the other hand, we must suppose that the incidents were still of sufficient 


! Cf. Sallust’s Catiline, xxii. 2-3, for an example of invention for political purposes at a later date. 
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living interest, and that the personal politics were still hotly enough debated among 
the next generation, for it to be worth while to go to such pains as they did in their 
own interests. We may therefore suggest tentatively that this second sort of material 
originated some time between 150 and too, and that it was the work of nobles who 
either for political or family reasons had cause to occupy themselves in this way. 


FORM AND ORIGIN 


We may now return to the immediate biographical source of Plutarch. In the 
Titus we have not a single incident from Titus’ private life, though Plutarch would 
assuredly have given us such incidents if he had known of them. Certainly he is not 
silent about Paullus’ private life, but the only facts which Plutarch gives are also 
to be found in Polybius, whom we know Plutarch to have read with some care; it 
looks, therefore, as though either Plutarch had been thrown on his own resources or 
his source was written a sufficiently long time after Paullus’ death to have been 
forced to depend on literary material for his facts. The public life, we may suppose, 
was given in some detail; at any rate, the mention of some minor offices suggests that 
others as unimportant or more important were not passed over. The silence of 
Plutarch on certain offices which we know from elsewhere the subject held cannot be 
taken as proof of their omission in his source ; we can show that Plutarch omits facts 
where Polybius, his source, included them. We may also notice that the only mention 
of Cato’s praetorship is in vi, where Plutarch gives an example of Cato’s éyxparesa 
“when he was praetor ’. 

I believe, therefore, that the biography contained all or most of the public offices 
held by the subject. We may next notice the difficulty which Plutarch has in adapting 
much of his biographical material to his own use. Frequently he has to content 
himself with the bare mention of the office ; at other times he has to draw the attention 
of the reader to the importance or significance of the office by an account of its func- 
tions or the honour it bestowed on its holder: he is seldom able to adapt it and by a 
selection of points and incidents to make it an illustration of character. This seems 
to argue a certain objectivity in the account, which left Plutarch little but dry facts. 
This suggestion is perhaps confirmed by certain points which we may observe. First, 
we frequently find in Plutarch comparatively long intervals of time between one 
chapter and the next, where he proceeds from one office to another. Plutarch may 
have been unaware of the interval himself, but that does not alter the fact. Apparently 
the biographer was not concerned to show how the interval was filled, and Plutarch 
has perforce to adopt the same procedure. And there is a second fact: tus, ii. 1, 
starts thus: rodro 5é adrov émfpe uddvora x.7.X. to seek the consulship without having 
been aedile or praetor. roéro refers to Titus’ leading of colonists to Narnia and Consa, . 
and this a reference to Livy (xxxii. 7. 9) will show to be untrue. Plutarch’s source 
described the public offices in chronological order ; connexion, if any, was secondary. 
Plutarch’s purposes required a continuous narrative of sorts, and he sometimes has 
to forge his own links. Furthermore, in Titus, i. 5, we find this: Tiros dé... 
evdoxiunoev ody #rrov emi Tots Sixaiors 7) Kata THY oTpateiay.' Now Plutarch would have 
given us an example of Titus’ justice, if he had had one to give, since it would have 
helped to illustrate his character, and we can only explain his silence by supposing 
that he had no example; his source must have contained the same empty phrase. 

From all this we may infer that it was written some considerable time after the 
men lived, when the characters had become part of history and intimate stories about 
their private life had ceased to be told. It is possible that we have a terminus post quem 


' It looks very much as though this phrase applaud ordinary competence only by general 
went back eventually to a Laudatio, which could _ phrases. 
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for the Cato and the Paullus, though in neither case can much weight be set on the 
evidence. In Cato, i. 3, he speaks of Cato as Priscus ; now Cato was only called Priscus 
to distinguish him from the younger Cato, and if we were sure—which we are not— 
that Plutarch took this from his source, that would date the source at the earliest to 
60 B.c. onwards. In Paullus, xxxviii. 1, he refers to the reimposition of tributum (43 
B.C.) which would likewise give us a terminus post quem for his source. But in neither 
case am I disposed to make a great deal of these indications by themselves. So far as 
we can see, these biographies had only an artistic purpose, i.e. they were not written 
to subserve political ends ; if tendentious material was included, that was only because 
such material seemed to give fuller accounts than did other sorts. They aimed at 
being fairly complete accounts of the public life of the character, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, and the writers were at some pains to achieve completeness ; not content 
with annalists’ accounts they went to family archives and there discovered notices 
of minor offices and glowing descriptions of more important ones. All this implies 
a diligent, even if at times uncritical, enthusiasm for the task, and this there is no 
reason to doubt that they possessed. Whether Plutarch’s immediate source was 
written in Greek or Latin we cannot say, but one thing is certain: the form and 
content of the biography strongly suggest that the impetus to write came from the 
Romans; no Greek writing for a Greek audience would handle his theme like this. 
The Greeks liked to find a personality, build it up, and present it to the world. Even 
if Cato and Scipio were treated by Greeks—which is very probable'—they were 
treated as characters, as Alcibiades and many another had been, and the character 
was presented in as artistic a way as possible; but we should not look for chronology 
in such a work. They may have appeared in collections zepi évddEwv avdpdv. Curius 
Dentatus appeared in such a collection by Megacles,? but that would not approach the 
task as this biography did. Only a Roman would want such a biography, whether he 
asked a Greek to do it or not. In lack of more precise indications we cannot suggest 
the date in any but the most general terms, some time between, say, 100 B.C. and 
A.D. 30. 

To recapitulate shortly the arguments and conclusions of this article: there are in 
the Paullus, Titus, and Cato of Plutarch indications that the basic source was in all 
cases a biographical work. These indications consist on the one hand of information 
about minor offices and falsifications 1m matorem gloriam of the subject, and on the 
other of inventions made for personal and political objects. The origin of the first 
sort was probably family records, etc., of the second political and biographical litera- 
ture of the second century, and both were brought together in Plutarch’s sources by 
writers of the first century B.c. who were writing chronological biographies, which 
included most if not all the public life of the subject and made some attempt to be 
exhaustive. Whether they were written in Latin or Greek we cannot say. 


R. E. SMIrTHuH. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


1 In fact one of Plutarch’s biographical sources above, p. 5. 
for the Cato was, I believe, Greek, and that is one 2 Whenever he lived; cf. PW. Bd. xv, s.v. 
reason for the apparently haphazard arrange- Megakles, No. 9, col. 126-7. Where did he find 
ment of the Life; the Greek source gave no the story? Could it have been in Cato’s Origines 
indication of time, and so Plutarch does not that it first appeared? 
know where he should put some things. See 
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WHEN DID LIVIUS ANDRONICUS COME TO ROME? 


(Passages cited from ancient authors: (a) Cic. Brut. 72; (b) Cic. De Sen. 50; (c) Cic. Tuse. i. 3; 
(d) Gell. xvi. xxi. 42 and 44; (e) Livy vii. 2; (f) Suet. Gramm, 1; (g) Jerome, ad ann. 187 B.C.; 
(h) Cassiod., ad ann. 239; (2) Livy xxvii. 37. 7; (7) Festus, p. 333 M.; (Rk) Livy xxix. 37. 3 (ad ann. 
204) ; (2) id. xxxi. 12. 10 (ad ann. 200) ; (m) id. xxxiv. 54 (ad ann. 194); (n) id. xxxvi. 36 (ad ann. 191).) 


In the middle of September, 47 B.c., Cicero obtained a copy of Atticus’ recently 
published Liber Annalis, which he was consequently able to use in preparing his 
Brutus (46 B.c.) and his Tusculans and De Senectute (44 B.c.). Atticus himself had 
consulted Varro’s works on questions of literary history (Schanz, p. 330). Cicero, 
reading his friend’s work, found himself in the thick of a controversy about the begin- 
nings of Latin literature. 

One of the first Romans to interest himself in matters of literary history had 
been the dramatist Accius (born 170 B.c.). His researches had led him to the con- 
clusion (a) that the poet Livius had been captured when Tarentum was taken by 
Fabius Maximus (209 B.c.), and that he had produced a play (presumably his first) 
in 198 B.c. In rough agreement with this chronology are (1) the remark of Porcius 
Licinus, c. 100 B.C. (d), that the Muse had come to Rome during the second Punic 
War ; (2) the view of Valerius Antias, c. 100 B.C. () that the first dramatic performance 
in Rome was given in 191 B.C.; (3) the assertion of Horace (E#. 11. i. 162) that it was 
not till after the Punic Wars that Rome became interested in Greek drama; (4) 
Jerome’s statement (g) that Andronicus reached fame as a writer of tragedy in 
187 B.c. At least one modern writer (Niese, ‘Zur Geschichte des pyrrhischen Krieges’, 
Hermes, xxxi) is inclined to accept Accius’ chronology. 

We do not know whether Accius himself shared the belief that Andronicus had 
been the first Latin dramatist—a belief which seems to have been generally held 
and which is nowhere assailed in extant literature. (If he did, then obviously he must 
have believed that the other dramatists lived even nearer his own time.) Atticus, 
following Varro, had attacked this chronology, asserting that Andronicus had pro- 
duced a play as early as 240 B.c.—an assertion which Cicero claims to have verified 
by personal inspection of an early document. Cicero further points out that by 
198 B.c., Accius’ date for Andronicus’ first play, Ennius had already passed his 
fortieth year; and as Ennius was later than Plautus and Naevius, Andronicus, 
Rome’s first dramatist, would have been later than them too—which was absurd. 
In two other passages—(b) and (c)—Cicero repeats his statement that Andronicus’ 
first play was produced at the earlier date. This date is upheld by Gellius (d), while 
Cassiodorus (A) assigns the event to the following year, 239 B.C. 

We can thus appreciate Cicero’s admission that the date of Andronicus’ first 
play was a matter of controversy (‘est enim inter scriptores de numero annorum 
controuersia’). The authority of Accius, a dramatist and literary historian, with 
regard to a literary event which he assigned to the generation preceding his own birth, 
must be regarded as weighty ; indeed, all the writers whose views on the subject we 
know seem to have accepted it, down to the age of Cicero. It would play havoc with 
the accepted chronology of early Roman literary history; a stronger objection is 
that Plautus speaks of the (second) Punic War as still going on (Ctst. 197-202), and 
if Plautus had really been earlier than Andronicus, it is not easy to see why the 
Romans of a later age should have transferred the honour of priority from the popular 
Italian dramatist- to the little-read foreigner. Accordingly, when Cicero claims to 
have confirmed the view of Atticus by personal inspection of an early document, we 
are ready to believe him. 
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How did Accius overlook the records (which Cicero claims to have consulted) of 
a performance by Andronicus in 240 B.c.? How did he come to assign to 198 (1) that 
first play of Andronicus which Cicero assigns to 240, (2) the particular performance 
of ludi Juventatis which Livy assigns to 191? How can Accius have found a record 
of a play by Andronicus in 198 when, according to the implications of (b) and (/) his 
life can hardly have been prolonged beyond 204 (when Cato had ceased to be adulescens) 
and almost certainly not beyond 200 (when another poet was chosen to write the state 
hymn ‘as Livius had done in the memory of the previous generation ’) ? 

Modern students, almost without exception, accept Cicero’s refutation of Accius’ 
statement that Andronicus had been taken prisoner at the capture of Tarentum in 
209 B.C. They endeavour to explain Accius’ error by supposing that he confused two 
captures of Tarentum—the first in 272, at the close of the Pyrrhic War, and the second 
in 2og—and that Andronicus had really been taken prisoner in 272. This is pure 
hypothesis; neither Cicero nor any other ancient author connects Andronicus with 
the Pyrrhic War. What Cicero says is that Andronicus was not taken prisoner at 
Tarentum in 209, and the evidence on which Cicero relies is the record of a performance 
by Andronicus in 240, as well as the fact (universally admitted, it would appear from 
Cicero’s language) that Andronicus was the first Latin dramatist. If Varro, Atticus, 
or Cicero had known anything about the capture of Andronicus at Tarentum in 272, 
it is hard to see why they did not use such knowledge to refute Accius still more 
directly. The implication of Cicero’s words is that the earliest recorded event in the 
career of Andronicus was the production of a play in 240 B.C. 

Moreover, it seems to be increasingly recognized that the supposed ‘first capture’ 
of Tarentum in 272 is itself uncertain (see Niese, op. cit.). The town seems to have 
made a treaty with Rome which allowed it to remain a semi-autonomous community, 
with its walls intact and its fleet still in its possession. It lent ships to Rome in 264 
(Polyb. i. 20. 14) ; it was Rome’s ally till Hannibal captured it in 212. ‘Rome did not 
treat the city as one captured by force, but accepted it as a socius naualts, though 
not with full autonomy’ says Tenney Frank (C.A.H. vii. 655) ; unfortunately he adds 
‘and captives must have been taken, since we happen to know that Livius Andronicus, 
Rome’s first writer of tragedies, was as a child brought in captivity to Rome from 
Tarentum’. This is an outrageous circle in argument ; the only evidence that Androni- 
cus came from Tarentum is the statement of Accius; and Accius says nothing about 
Andronicus being a child at the time of his capture—on the contrary, he says that, 
eleven years later, Andronicus produced a play. When, therefore, we read in Fraen- 
kel’s article on Livius Andronicus (P.W., 1931) that the date when Andronicus came 
to Rome is unimportant, we can point out that the Cambridge Ancient History bases 
its account of the fall of Tarentum on this event. 

The only evidence, apart from Accius’ almost universally rejected statement, which 
could suggest that Andronicus was ever taken prisoner at all is Jerome’s assertion (g) 
that Andronicus was at one time a slave in the house of Livius Salinator. Jerome's 
remark, brief as it is, is generally held to contain two mistakes (as to date and prae- 
nomen), and Fraenkel (op. cit.) rejects it altogether. But even if we accept from 
Accius the connexion of Andronicus with Tarentum, and from Jerome Andronicus’ 
servile status, we cannot explain the enslavement by referring it to a ‘capture of 
Tarentum ’ which never took place. 

Leo sees the difficulty, and admits that we cannot be sure that Andronicus came 
from Tarentum; believing, however, that a connexion with Tarentum is probable, 
and granting at the same time that Andronicus cannot have been made prisoner 
when the town was captured—since the town was not captured—he prefers to suppose 
that Andronicus was made prisoner at some time before the end of the war. If Leo 
had tried to develop this line of argument he would surely have confessed that it only 
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increases the great difficulty with regard to the accepted chronology of Andronicus’ 
career, which is the wide gap between the Pyrrhic War and the two usually accepted 
dates—Andronicus’ performance of a play in 242 and his commission to write the 
State hymn in 207 (see (t) and (7) above). Ribbeck’s supposition that he was born 
about 278 and carried off to Rome at the age of six meant that he was thirty-eight 
when he produced his first play, and seventy-one when he was commissioned to write 
the State hymn. These ages are quite high enough; manifestly we cannot greatly 
increase them. Yet Ribbeck’s chronology sacrifices to a large extent the attractive- 
ness of the view which connects Andronicus, who brought Greek drama to Rome, 
with Tarentum, the centre of dramatic activity in Magna Graecia. If he left Tarentum 
for Rome at the age of six, he can scarcely have brought with him much knowledge 
of Greek drama, still less any practical acquaintance with the Greek theatre. If we 
keep 278 as the approximate date of birth but suppose with Leo that he was made 
captive before the end of the war, we bring him to Rome as a mere infant. Two sug- 
gestions have been made to overcome this difficulty. La Ville de Mirmont (Etudes 
sur l’ancienne poésie latine, p. 33), keeping the canonical (though hypothetical) dates 
278 and 272, supposes that among the other captives there were some who could 
instruct the young Andronicus in his native language and literature, or at least that 
the booty included Greek manuscripts which the child could study in Rome. Surely 
it is more probable that a child of six, arriving in Rome as a slave, would have been 
swallowed up in the menial duties of some great household where his fellow slaves, 
even if they could converse fluently in Greek of a kind, would have been persons of 
little culture, quite unable to inspire a child with a knowledge and love of Greek 
literature. We are told that he acted as tutor to his master’s sons, that he lectured 
on Greek literature, and that he introduced Greek tragedy, comedy, and epic to Rome. 
Surely such evidence presupposes in him a good Greek education; could he have 
picked it up from his fellow slaves, or from his own reading, in the Rome of the early 
third century? Fraenkel (op. cit.) suggests that he could have maintained contact 
with his native Tarentum, even after his arrival in Rome. Is this likely in the case 
of a slave? 

Leo allows that Andronicus may have completed his school education before 
leaving Tarentum, but without considering the consequences of such a suggestion. 
Let us suppose that Andronicus was born in 287. He would then have been about 
fifteen by the end of the war (assuming—and it is only an assumption—that Tarentum 
continued the struggle until the death of Pyrrhus in 272), and must, ex hypothest, 
have already severed his connexion with his Greek birth-place. He would have been 
forty-seven when he produced his first play, and eighty when he received his com- 
mission to compose the State hymn. At the age of fourteen or thereabouts he might 
indeed have acquired command of his native language and considerable acquaintance 
with his native literature; but something more was required if he was to produce 
Greek plays on the Roman stage—a practical knowledge of the Greek theatre; and 
this he cannot have obtained, for in 280 B.c. all public amusements in Tarentum had 
been suppressed by Pyrrhus (Plut. Pyrrhus, 16). We are told, indeed, that this harsh 
treatment drove many Tarentines to leave their native town—but Andronicus, if 
he arrived in Rome as a slave, can scarcely have been one of these voluntary exiles ; 
and we must remember that he was still active seventy-three years later. 

It appears, then, that Andronicus cannot have been captured in Tarentum either 
during or at the end of the Pyrrhic War. Still less can he have been captured there in 
subsequent years, when the city was an ally of Rome. We must therefore sacrifice 
not only Accius’ date (209) but Accius’ statement that he was captured at Tarentum. 
If he was a Tarentine, he cannot have been captured; if he came to Rome as a cap- 
tive, he cannot have come from Tarentum. This is all that is left to us of Accius’ 
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statement ; and we still have Jerome, who may perhaps be right at least in ascribing 
to Andronicus a period of servitude. 

Jerome tells us that Andronicus acted as tutor to the sons of Livius Salinator, 
and was set free by his master in recognition of his abilities. Accius held that 
Andronicus’ first play had been produced at games vowed by Livius Salinator during 
the battle of Sena. Livy tells us that in the year of Livius Salinator’s consulship 
Andronicus was chosen to write the State hymn. Assuming for the moment that 
Jerome’s statement is correct, let us set down the Livii Salinatores whose names we 
know from this period: 

(x) M. Livius (Salinator), decemuir s.f. in 236 B.c. and—in all probability, I think— 
the M. Livius who was one of the elderly ambassadors sent to Carthage in 218 B.c. 
(Livy XXI. xvili. 1; P.W. xiii. 1. 891, 894; de Mirmont, op. cit.). 

(2) M. Livius Salinator, son of (1), consul for the second time in 207 with M. Claudius 
Nero, with whom he shared the credit for the victory over Hasdrubal. In 204 Salinator 
was censor with C. Claudius, and set about the building of the temple to Juventas 
which he had vowed on the field of battle. The two censors passed regulations affect- 
ing the supply of salt: hence, according to Livy, the nickname ‘Salinator’. (See 
(k) and (m).) 

(3) C. (or M.) Livius Macatus (referred to by Cicero as Salinator in De Sen. iv. 11 
and De Orat. 11. lxvii. 273). In 212 he lost the town of Tarentum but held the citadel. 

(4) C. Livius Salinator, son of (2). In 198 he was recalled from a naval command. 
He was praetor for the second time in 191, and was then sent as ambassador to 
detach Prusias from Antiochus. In 188 he was consul. 

The most likely patron for Andronicus is evidently (1), who if an old man in 218 
might have been born about 28>. Andronicus would then have been the tutor of (2), 
born about 260 if he was to be of age for the consulate in 219. Livy’s anecdote about 
the origin of the title Salinator in 204 need not distress us ; Schulze (Lat. E1gennamen) 
connects Salinator with Salius, etc.; it was probably an ancient cognomen in the 
Livian gens. We can well understand that the consul of 207 would remember his 
old teacher when the question arose as to who should write the state hymn. On the 
other hand, if Accius had for some reason believed that (2) was the patron of Androni- 
cus instead of being his pupil, his chronology would have been seriously affected. 
We can guess at possible reasons for such a mistake: (2) was far the most famous 
Livius Salinator ; the popular derivation of ‘Salinator’ from salina and the salt-laws 
of 204 may have been current in Accius’ day ; Accius may have derived his information 
from the annals of the Collegium Poetarum, founded in 207. These and other reasons 
may have prevented Accius from pursuing his researches much further back than 
the year 207 ; he would thus have failed to discover the ‘early document’ mentioned 
by Cicero which recorded the performance of a play by Andronicus in 240; the 
composition of the hymn of 207 would, of course, have been officially mentioned, and 
this may have been the only reliably recorded event in the career of Andronicus 
during the period to which Accius confined his researches. The poet’s name, Livius 
Andronicus, would itself be evidence that he was of Greek origin and had secured 
the protection of some member of the Livian gens. A Livius Salinator had been 
in Tarentum when the town was recaptured by Fabius Maximus. To bring Andronicus 
to Rome as a result of the capture of Tarentum in 209 would seem to be in harmony 
with his Greek origin and his connexion with Livius (Salinator), and would also make 
it just possible for him to compose the hymn in 207. But Accius knew further that 

Andronicus had written plays, and would have searched his records from 209 onwards 
to find some account of a performance of one of these plays. It is very possible that 
he found no such account; his records may have begun with the foundation of the 
Collegium Poetarum in 207, and Andronicus seems not to have lived later than 204. 
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In view, however, of the known connexion between Andronicus and the Livian gens, 
and of the generally accepted priority of Andronicus in Latin drama, any reference to 
games given by a Livius Salinator, or to scenic games no matter by whom given, 
might naturally be seized upon as evidence for the foundation of Latin drama by 
Andronicus. The following dates might accordingly have interested students such 
as Accius: 


204: Livius Salinator (2) begins building of temple to Juventas. First performance 
of Megalensian games, according to Livy xxix. 14. 

198: Livius Salinator (4) returns to Rome. Performance (according to Accius) 
of the ludi Juventatis vowed by (2), including a play by Andronicus. For 
Accius, then, these would be the first scenic games given in Rome. 

194: C. Atilius Serranus curule aedile (a namesake of his had undertaken vota in 
218, apparently in connexion with a lectisternium to Juventas—Livy xxi. 
62). Seats of senators divided from people in the theatre (presumably at 
the ludi Romani). First scenic Megalensia, according to Livy xxxiv. 54. 

191: second praetorship of (4). Performance of the ludi Juventatis vowed by (2), 
according to Livy xxxvi. 36. Megalensian games—the first scenic games held 
in Rome, according to Valerius Antias—see (m). (Had Antias come across 
the original of the didascalia to the Pseudolus, produced at these games?) 

188: consulship of (4). 

187: Andronicus at the zenith of fame as a tragedian, according to Jerome. 


If de Mirmont is right in connecting the consulship of (4) in 188 with Jerome’s 
assertion that at about this time Andronicus was famous as a tragedian, we may 
explain Accius’ reference to a performance by Andronicus in 198 by the record of 
ludi Juventatis and perhaps the presence of (4) in Rome during this year. What 
seems to emerge clearly is that there was controversy as to the date of the first scenic 
games—some said they were the Megalensia of 194, some voted for the ludi Juventatis 
of 198 or 191. The early document recording the scenic ludi Romani of 240 seems to 
have remained unknown until the time of Varro. 

That the source of Accius’ error may have been some confusion between two 
members of the Livian family is not a new suggestion; but the very possibility of 
such an error tends to confirm the tradition that Andronicus was connected with 
the Livian gens. The Livian and Claudian families had connexions with the semi- 
Greek south: Pacuvius Calavius, who betrayed Capua to Hannibal, was the son-in- 
law of Appius Claudius and the father-in-law of Livius Salinator (2). 

Since we have been forced to abandon the theory (for which there is, indeed, no 
ancient evidence) that Andronicus came to Rome during or at the end of the Pyrrhic 
War, it follows that he must have come at some later time. If he came from 
Tarentum, he may have come as a freeborn man or as a slave, but he cannot have 
come as a war-captive. What evidence have we as to his status? 

There is first his name. Cicero, Livy, and Suetonius call him simply Livius. The 
praenomen appears in Gellius, Festus, and Cassiodorus as L(ucius), in Jerome and 
Nonius as T(itus). The cognomen occurs in a passage of Gellius (18. 9. 5), where he 
tells us that he has found in a library a ‘really old’ manuscript of Livius Andronicus 
entitled ’O3vccera. Apparently Gellius is quoting the name of the author as he found 
it on this copy. That Livius, the author of the Odyssey, is the same person as 
Livius the dramatist, is attested by Cicero (Brut. 18. 71); there seems no reason, 
therefore, for doubting the cognomen Andronicus (given him by Priscian also, GLK. 2. 
321. 7; late writers would naturally feel the need to distinguish the poet Livius from 
the historian). The statement of Jerome that the poet was freed by Livius Salinator 
affords a simple explanation of the nomen; unfortunately there is no such easy 
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explanation for the praenomen, given variously as Lucius or Titus, for neither of 
these praenomina was borne by any of the Livii Salinatores known to us from this 
period. On this point writers are at a loss. Mommsen remarks that the later rule 
with regard to the praenomen was not yet applied; de Mirmont suggests that the 
poet may have had two patrons, from one of whom he took his praenomen while 
deriving his nomen from the other (cf. ad Ait. Iv. xv. 1); as a parallel de Mirmont 
cites the case of the poet Archias, who on receiving Roman citizenship took the 
nomen Licinius from his patron L. Licinius Lucullus, but added the praenomen 
Aulus from some unknown source. The praenomen Titus may well have been applied 
to Andronicus from confusion with the historian; but Teuffel suggests that L(ucius) 
may have been derived from the first letter of the nomen. It is conceivable that the 
poet bore no praenomen at all. 

What about the cognomen? Only two other writers of the early period, Caecilius 
and Terence, are said to have been slaves. Gellius (4. 20. 13) tells us that ‘Caecilius 
was a slave and was therefore called Statius’ (a serutle nomen) ; ‘afterwards this name 
was changed into a sort of cognomentum, and he was called Caecilius Statius’. Statius 
was, therefore, the slave-name bestowed by the Roman master on the young Insubrian 
captive. The case of Terence is even clearer; his master was Terentius Lucanus 
(whose praenomen is not recorded); the poet’s cognomen, Afer, is manifestly the 
slave-name given by the master to the young ‘African’. But Andronicus is a genuine 
Greek name, which was borne by a number of more or less distinguished people, 
including the actor who coached Demosthenes in elocution. Surely it was the name 
which the poet bore in his native town, and which he retained as a cognomen after 
adopting the nomen of his Roman patron ; in that case Licinius Archias would be a 
closer parallel than Caecilius Statius or Terentius Afer. But Archias was not a slave 
who adopted his master’s nomen on emancipation; he was a freeborn Greek who 
adopted his protector’s nomen on receiving Roman citizenship. 

The suggestion that Andronicus came to Rome as a freeman has been made before, 
and has been met by the objections that (a) it involves setting aside two separate 
pieces of evidence as to his slave-status (Schanz), (0) it does not allow of his coming 
to Rome sufficiently early to account for his mastery of Latin (Leo). I have laboured 
to show that Accius’ statement cannot be used to prove both that Andronicus came 
from Tarentum and that he was a captive; if, therefore, we cling to the Tarentine 
connexion, the only witness for his servile status is Jerome. As for Leo’s argument, 
we are told that Ennius, who prided himself on his knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
Oscan, did not come to Rome until he was thirty-five (Nepos, Cato, 1. 4). Tarentum 
and other Greek towns presumably presented as good opportunities as Rudiae for 
learning what was now the dominant language of the peninsula; at least it seems 
easier to suppose that Andronicus learned Latin in Tarentum than that he acquired 
a knowledge of Greek theatrical practice in Rome. 

Apart from Jerome’s statement I find nothing to suggest that Andronicus was of 
servile status when he arrived in Rome. We are told that he acted as tutor to the sons 
of Livius Salinator (but this also comes from the questionable statement of Jerome). 
We hear further that he lectured on Greek literature, that he founded Latin tragedy, 
comedy, and epic, and that in his old age he was commissioned to write the State 
hymn, and was rewarded by the foundation in his honour of the ‘Poets’ Club’. It is 
true that Caecilius and Terence are said to have been slaves. But they were associated 
with comedy alone ; and we hear of no other slave or ex-slave as a dramatist until we 
come to the mime-writer Publilius Syrus. Livy records it as a fact worthy of mention 
that Andronicus, like the other playwrights of his time, ‘acted in his own plays’. 
By Livy’s day the gulf between actors (who belonged to the lowest ranks of society) 
and playwrights (members of the literary class) was great. The implication of Livy’s 
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remark is surely not that all early playwrights were slaves or ex-slaves, but that 
Livius and the other early dramatists, though men of respectable position, did not 
think it beneath them to act on the stage. 

Jerome or his authority may have found it recorded that Andronicus had acted 
as tutor to the sons of Livius Salinator, and have taken this as implying slave-status 
—a natural point of view in imperial times. I do not agree with de Mirmont that we 
should reject the traditions of Andronicus’ teaching activities. Greek was now be- 
coming a necessary part of a gentleman’s education, and Roman fathers must have been 
glad to find a respectable Greek willing to instruct their sons. The drama which 
Andronicus introduced may not have yielded from the start a sufficient livelihood 
to its founder ; there was as yet probably only one occasion in the year when plays 
could be performed. His translation of the Odyssey reads like what it certainly became, 
a school text-book. We can scarcely suppose that there was a reading public in third- 
century Rome whose patronage could maintain an author. As every one seems to 
agree that Andronicus was no longer a slave by the time he entered on his dramatic 
career, we must face the problem of how he maintained himself; and it is hard to find 
a better answer than the traditional one. The statement of Suetonius (f) couples 
him and Ennius as poets of Greek origin whose teaching activities consisted in the 
interpretation of Greek texts and the reading aloud of their own Latin compositions. 
De Mirmont dismisses this statement because the reference to Andronicus and Ennius 
as ‘the earliest teachers’ conflicts with Plutarch’s evidence that the first teacher of 
grammar in Rome was Spurius Carvilius, who introduced the letter G into the Latin 
alphabet and who was the freedman of the first Roman to divorce his wife, Sp. Carvilius 
Ruga. Here I suspect that we are stumbling on another Roman controversy as to 
dates—at least, I find it hard to explain otherwise why Gellius, in his review of early 
literary history, should insert a refevence to the first divorce in Rome (d). The special 
qualification of Andronicus and Ennius was, as Suetonius points out, that they were 
“poets and half-Greeks’; they were therefore able to lecture with authority on Greek 
literature and to interpret it with the aid of their own Latin translations. Carvilius 
may have belonged to quite another category of teachers. Even in the matter of the 
domestic tutorship Ennius may present a parallel. He enjoyed the patronage of 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, whose son, Quintus, was brought up by his father to enjoy 
literature, and was responsible for conferring citizenship on the poet (Cic. Brut. 20. 
79). Dare we connect Ennius’ praenomen (Quintus) with that of his younger patron, 
whose taste in letters he must have helped to form? Ifso, the parallel with Andronicus 
and the Salinators becomes close, and we are tempted to fancy that, just as Cicero 
says of Quintus Nobilior: Ennium .. . ciuttate donauit, so what Jerome found in 
his authority was not libertate donatus est but ciuttate donatus est.' As for the parallel 
between Ennius and Archias, it has already been pointed out by Cicero himself 
(Arch. 10. 22). 

The central fact in the life of Andronicus, according to the orthodox view, is 
that in 240 he produced the first play ever seen in Rome. Up to then, if we can believe 
Livy, the stage was occupied by the dramatic satura, a plotless medley of song, dance, 
and clownery, performed by professional histriones. Andronicus was, according to 
Livy, the first to substitute for the satura a play with a plot; and undoubtedly the 
play which he produced was an adaptation from Greek tragedy or New Comedy. 
(Cassiodorus says he produced a tragedy and a comedy (h).) It is sometimes 
said (e.g. by Warmington in his Loeb edition) that for some time Andronicus com- 
peted with the native composers of saturae before taking the decisive step of sub- 
stituting for the satura a Greek play in translation. Such an interpretation is not 
warranted by Livy’s text (e), which simply tells us that Andronicus was the first to 

1 The copyist’s eye may have been caught by Jzberos. 
4599-2 Cc 
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substitute for the satura a play with a plot, and that ‘some years afterwards’ he 
found his voice becoming unequal to the singing of the cantica in his plays. Livius’ 
advantage over the native composers was that he knew and could exploit the resources 
of Greek drama. As a writer of saturae he would have been handicapped by his 
foreign extraction ; in spite of what Leo says about his mastery of Latin, the testimony 
of Cicero, Horace, and Livy (who were thinking of his style) is that his plays were not 
worth a second reading, that his hymn was too uncouth for quotation in a polished 
history, and that his Odyssey was like some rude product of primitive sculpture, 
deserving from a more sophisticated age nothing better than good-natured toleration. 

But if it is unlikely that Andronicus would have sacrificed his one advantage, his 
knowledge of Greek drama, by trying to compete with native craftsmen in their own 
field, it is also unlikely that he would have waited for several years in Rome before 
entering on his dramatic activities. These activities consisted not merely in trans- 
lating plays but in acquiring and training a company of actors, supervising all the 
details of production and himself taking a leading part in the performance. I cannot 
see how he could have ventured to enter on such a career without some previous 
knowledge of the Greek theatre ; and this knowledge he could scarcely have acquired 
except on a Greek stage. In other words, Andronicus must have begun as an actor 
in Tarentum or some other Greek town; and we may recall that other Andronicus 
who was an actor in Athens at the time of Demosthenes. 

But if he came to Rome as a trained actor, it is unlikely that he would have 
allowed his talent to rust through years of inactivity ; it is even conceivable that what 
brought him to Rome was the desire to make his fortune on the barbarian stage. 
Some patron he must have had; possibly the Livii, always interested in matters of 
culture (P.W. xiii. 1. 812), made it possible for their foreign protégé to give his novel 
performance. On reflection we shall, I think, be forced to grant (1) that the introduc- 
tion of Greek drama in the first year of peace must have been suggested by some one 
in authority, and (2) that Andronicus was selected for the task because of his known 
qualifications. The innovations in the ludi publici seem to have been connected with 
matters of public policy and to have been entrusted to imported performers. The 
circus games were founded to celebrate the first victory over the Latins, and the 
competitors were fetched from Etruria (Livy i. 35). The advance from circensian to 
scenic games was due to the desire to appease the wrath of heaven, and was achieved 
by the importation of Etruscan dancers (Livy vil. 2). The advance from song, dance, 
and clownery to drama proper coincides with the first year of peace after a great 
war; the performance was a Greek play in translation, the translator a Greek by 
birth. Tenney Frank (Life and Literature in the Roman Republic, pp. 30-1) suggests 
that the Senate, wishing to entertain the home-coming soldiers, asked King Hiero 
of Syracuse to attend the games and also to lend an actor to help with the staging. 
This is at least a recognition of the need for expert assistance, such as could not have 
been supplied by a mere ‘schoolmaster’ (the term by which Tenney Frank refers 
to Andronicus). But Livy tells us that Andronicus acted in his own plays; he was 
therefore something more than a ‘schoolmaster’. It is surely simpler to see in him the 
expert Greek actor who was needed on this occasion, and to suppose that he was 
brought to Rome for the purpose from his native town. Lejay points out that one 
of the consuls in this year was the son of the first Roman to interest himself in 
literature, Appius Claudius Caecus. We have seen that the daughter of Appius 
Claudius was wife of a leading man in semi-Greek Capua and mother-in-law of Livius 
Salinator. If the Claudian and Livian families had connexions with the Greek south, 
they may have formed the idea of bringing Greek drama to Rome and have selected 
a suitable man for the task, a trained actor conversant with the Latin tongue. 

If his arrival in Rome preceded by only a short period the first performance of a 
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Greek play, it follows that all his activities as a dramatist and actor, tutor and lec- 
turer, composer of epic and of choral lyric must have been crowded into the years 
240-204 or thereabouts. These activities would arise naturally, one out of the other; 
thus the cantica in his plays would have been in the minds of the authorities when 
they selected him to compose the State hymn. Throughout his career Andronicus, 
as a foreigner, must have realized the advantages of having a powerful protector; 
the position of tutor to the family of Livius Salinator would suit him admirably, — 

and the need for a school text-book may have led to his translation of the Odyssey. 
In endeavouring to answer the question ‘When did Livius Andronicus come to 
Rome?’ I have been forced to consider not only the date of but the reason for his 
arrival in Rome, and his social status not only at that time but in subsequent years. 
On these subsidiary matters our evidence does not seem to warrant a dogmatic 
conclusion ; but on the main point I believe I have at least shown that the statement 
made with such assurance by almost all our historians of Latin literature is untrue. 

W. BEARE. 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 











PLUTARCH ON THE STOICS 


In Hermes, \xxiv (1939), p.1 Professor M. Pohlenz publishes an article entitled 
‘Plutarchs Schriften gegen die Stoiker’ which throws much light on these important 
sources for Stoicism. I had myself made a study of these works, and for the most part 
find myself in complete agreement, but in my opinion something can be added to his 
inquiry into Plutarch’s sources ; and I venture to think that the subject repays atten- 
tion not so much for itself as because it illustrates an important principle, namely, 
that investigation of sources must be accompanied by literary appreciation : one must 
look not only for the flaws that will admit the dissecting knife but also for the intended 
structure of one’s subject. 

Let us take first de Stoicorum repugnantius. In spite of its title this work, after the 
first eight chapters, deals almost exclusively with inconsistencies to be found in the 
writings of Chrysippus ; some of these are little more than conflicting obiter dicta, but 
for the most part an attempt is made to find inconsistencies with or in the more 
important Stoic doctrines. About seventy verbal citations are made from over thirty! 
works by Chrysippus, and it is highly probable, as was observed by von Arnim,? 
that Plutarch had not collected these himself; had he done so, he would hardly have 
failed to show elsewhere in his writings the knowledge of these books that such a task 
would have given him. It is to be assumed then that Plutarch had before him a 
collection of inconsistencies in the works of Chrysippus ; how much more it contained 
besides what he used there is no means of telling: but I shall suggest that it is the 
source of a little new material in de communibus notitiis. It is equally impossible to 
tell how much commentary it contained, if it contained any at all. But it is possible 
to form some idea of the use which Plutarch made of it. Professor Pohlenz’s analysis 
may be tabulated as follows: 

A. 1-8. Miscellaneous matter provided by Plutarch. 

B. Basing himself on his source, Plutarch treats in turn Logic, Ethics, and Physics. 

a. 9-10. Logic. 
B. 11-30. Ethics. 
i, 11-13 and 17-21. Inconsistencies arising out of the distinctions between 
ayabd, advdpopa including ra xara dvow, and Kxaxd. 

li. 14-16. Defence of Plato against Chrysippus’ attacks—a ‘stérende Ab- 
schnitt’ based on Plutarch’s work in three volumes, now lost, xara 
Xpvowrrov trepi Suxavoovyns. 

iii. 22-30. Miscellaneous material: ‘Plutarch has collected every possible 
kind of inconsistency without regard to systematic arrangement.’ 
y. 31-47. Physics. 

1. 31-40. epi Oedv. 

ii. 41-5. Single points of physics. 

iil. 46-7. epi eiyapperns. 

With this analysis I agree in the main, but I hope it is not unfair to say that there 
appears to lie behind it an assumption for which I see no justification, namely, that 
order indicates use of a source and disorder Plutarch’s own activity. It is perfectly 


t It is not certain whether epi d:cacoovvns, and 3 In fact a misnomer: the section is concerned 
sept Sixasootvns apos ITAdrwva refer to one work with methods of teaching to be adopted by the 
or more than one. Pohlenz rightly refuses to Stoic; none of the works quoted are from the 
recognize a mepi Sixatoovvns mpds ’ AptororéAny. Aoyixds rémos, Of which a list is preserved by 

2 Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (SVF), Prae- Diogenes Laertius; nearly all are known to belong 
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fatio, pp. xi, xiii. to the 70:xés rézo0s. 
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true that de Stoicorum repugnantus exhibits organization by subject-matter in parts 
and no such organization in other parts. But this difference of treatment is deliberate ; 
it forms the literary structure of the work. The analysis just given is well enough in 
its way, but it was made to show the sources, the materials out of which the book 
was constructed. It sometimes makes its divisions at points which Plutarch does 
nothing to mark, and which the reader would not notice. Thus there is nothing to 
mark off A from B, or Ba from Bf. An analysis of the Literary form will take a different 
shape: 
I. 1-6. Inconsistencies connected with public life. There are connecting particles 
between the chapters. 
II. 7-11. Miscellaneous inconsistencies. There are no connecting particles 
between the chapters. 


III. 12-22. A section which is in fact, though not explicitly, devoted to incon- 
sistencies arising out of the doctrine of aya#d and xaxd. It contains a digres- 
sion in defence of Plato (14-16). There is connexion between the majority 
of chapters. But it leads insensibly into the next section, just as it arose 
insensibly out of the preceding one. 


IV. 22-30. Miscellaneous inconsistencies which, with one exception,’ are accu- 
mulated without connecting particles. I place 22 in both sections, because 
though it is connected with what goes before by xai yyy and by considering 
the lessons to be drawn from animals, it does not belong to the rézos zepi 
ayabav Kai Kaxdv. 

V. 31-40. A closely-knit section on the gods,? arranged according to the three 
attributes popularly ascribed to them : benevolence, immortality, blessedness. 

VI. 41-5. Miscellaneous inconsistencies in physics. There are no connecting 
particles. 

VII. 46-7. Continuous discussion of eipappevn. 


It thus appears that the literary structure of de Stotcorum repugnantits, the structure 
felt by the reader, is an alternation between inconsistencies heaped up without 
arrangement and inconsistencies gathered under a head. The corresponding sections 
are roughly balanced in length. Plutarch avoids monotony and prevents his reader’s 
attention from wandering by not holding him too long to the same subject and con- 
secutive order, and then again, as soon as the discontinuous method of writing 
threatens to be found unpleasantly desultory, by returning to continuous treatment 
of a main topic.* The longest continuous section has within itself for variety’s sake 
that digression which in our first analysis appeared as a stérende Abschnitt. 

When we consider the structure of the whole book thus exposed, a structure cer- . 
tainly given to it by Plutarch, we may begin to wonder whether the orderliness of 
those parts which exhibit order was not also given to them by Plutarch; and an 
examination of the digression will show a method of work that may strengthen that 
suspicion. Von Arnim actually argued from the digression that Plutarch’s material 
was already arranged ; ‘neque enim ordinem quem ipse instituerat aliena inserendo 
turbasse censendus est’. This principle of criticism might lead to some striking results 


™ c. 29, which clearly does not come from the + I cannot agree with von Amim that this is 
source-book (Pohlenz, pp. 11, 32). the procedure of a madman: ‘ quae vero per 
2 Connecting particles are twice missing; on librum de repugnantiis regnat ratio ut partim 
this see below, note 2 on next page. in ordinem res digerantur partim inordinatae et 
3 Unless one is to be restored by conjecture at inconexae relinquantur, eam a sani scriptoris 
the beginning of 43, where the meaningless #7 of | mente abhorrere iudicamus, qui quidem in tota 
XgBF', omitted by F2J7, may conceal éx (sigla _libri conformatione a se ipse pendeat.’ 
of the new Teubner edition ; my own collations). 
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if applied to Thucydides or Herodotus; but leaving these speculative possibilities on 
one side, let us consider the digression more closely. 

Chapters 14-16 form a closed section; introduced by the words év 5€ rais mpos 
érépous avriAoyias HKioTa ppovriler Tob nde eizeiv evavriov éavT@ Kai Svddwvov, they 
show that Chrysippus fell into inconsistencies in attacking Theognis and, above all, 
Plato. There are many quotations from his works entitled zrepi Sixavoodvns and zepi 
Suxatoovvns amodeifers, and since Plutarch says in 1040D 4 pv odv pyréov trép T]Adtwvos 
ev GAAows yéypamrat mpos adrov, which must be a reference to the zepi Sixavootvns mpos 
Xpvourmov of the ‘Lamprias-catalogue’,? Pohlenz very reasonably concludes, following 
von Arnim, that Plutarch here made use of material collected for that work. But these 
quotations are confined to chapters 15-16,” in which no other books are cited ; chapter 
14, on the other hand, has quotations from zepi rod mporpémeofa only, and the subject 
is not justice,but whether it is desirable for the wicked to go on living. But this subject 
is, aS comes out clearly in the corresponding passage of de communibus notitits (c. 11), 
closely associated with the Stoic doctrine of dya@d, xaxd, and aduddopa, which is the 
unifying topic for chapters 12-13, 17-21 both on my analysis and on that of Professor 
Pohlenz. It is probable then that we should ascribe the quotations of chapter 14 to 
the collection of inconsistencies, the more so as chapter 17, which follows on the 
digression, takes one of its pair of inconsistent quotations from the same book of 
Chrysippus, cited by its alternative title zporpemriuxa. If this is so, we see that the 
digression is no mechanical intrusion of extraneous matter, but involves the calculated 
conjunction of elements from two sources. 

Let us now turn to the section 22—30, in which Professor Pohlenz finds ‘every sort 
of inconsistency without regard to systematic arrangement’. The presence of two 
chapters is particularly surprising : chapter 24 gives a quotation from zrepi duaAexrixis, 
according to which Chrysippus appealed to the authority of the Academy and Lyceum 
for the usefulness of dialectic; why, then, asks Plutarch, does he not also recognize 
their authority on ethics? In chapter 28 we have contradictory passages from zepi 
pnropuxjs on the subject of style. These chapters certainly seem out of place among 
others devoted to ethical doctrines. But perhaps their appearance here is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that both the books cited belong to the 7@xos tém0s, and we may 
hazard the guess that the arrangement of passages in the collection of inconsistencies 
used by Plutarch followed the order of the books from which they were excerpted. 





tT No. 509. 

2 Confined, that is to say, in this digression. 
Plutarch also quotes from Chrysippus zepi &- 
xaoovvns in chapters 13, 17, and 36 to reinforce 
contradictions already given by other quotations ; 
he is clearly adding to his source from his own 
reading. c. 32 begins with the statement that 
some Pythagoreans criticize Chrysippus for writ- 
ing in his book epi d:xaoodvns that cocks are 
useful to wake us, eat scorpions, and give an 
example of bravery, but that they must be eaten 
to keep their numbers down. But Chrysippus, 
continues Plutarch, mocks at such criticism, for 
he declares in wepi Gear y’ that Zeus brings about 
wars to keep down the human population. Yet 
elsewhere in the same book he says that the gods 
do nothing disgraceful. It is clear that the passage 
from epi S:xaoodvns is not inconsistent with 
either of the other quotations, but is introduced 
by way of ornament ; and we shall conclude that 
it comes from Plutarch’s own reading. The rule 


of connexion between chapters generally observed 
in this section is broken here and again at 
chapter 38, which similarly introduces an out- 
side school of philosophy into the debate: mpos 
tov “Emixovpov paXtora paxerat Kai mpos tovs 
avatpotyras TIv mpdovotay amo TaY evvoimv Gs Exomev 
wept Oedv, evepyetixods Kai giAavOpwmovs ém- 
voobvres. Kai TovTwyv moAdaxotd ypadouévwv Kai 
Aeyopévwy map’ atrois ovdev Eder AéLers waparibecGar 
(Plutarch did not want the trouble of looking the 
quotations up!). xairo: (xai ro gB) xpynorods od 
aavras (dmavras gBE) eixds (A. D. Nock: efvar) 
rovs Jeods mporapBdvew (yBE: mpocdayBdvew QO). 
6pa yap ola "Jovdaior xai Lvpor epi Pedy dpovotow 
xtA. . . . Pbaprov 5é Kai yevnrov ovdeis ws Eos 
eimeiv Stavoeira: Oedv . . . except Chrysippus at 
times! In either case there is no connecting 
particle because Plutarch is employing the device 
of seeming to start on a new topic and un- 
expectedly bringing the reader round to the main 
subject. 
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It is noteworthy that in the ‘unorganized’ sections of de Stoicorum repugnantits there 
are several cases of adjacent inconsistencies being based on quotations from the same 
work: 9 and 10 zepi Biwv 8’, 11 (probably) and 12 zepi xaropOwyudrwy, 26 and 27 noua 
{nrjpara s*. This is exactly what one would expect of a book of inconsistencies as 
originally compiled ; for the compiler would have to read through a number of books 
in order, noting down inconsistencies as he observed them. 

No prudent man will dogmatize on the nature of a lost book, but the evidence I 
have put forward seems to make it probable that Plutarch by selection and arrange- 
ment gave form to a formless collection of inconsistencies; and, after all, one may 
credit him with a desire to write something better as well as shorter than the book 
on which he mainly relied. 

It may be added that the last chapters (46-7) contain no quotations, and seek to 
draw out hidden inconsistencies in the Stoic doctrine, not to place obvious ones side 
by side. Schmekel (Dze mittlere Stoa, p. 182) pointed out their difference in character 
from the rest of the work, and argued that they were based on the same source as 
Cicero’s de fato. There are certain similarities, it is true, but the dissimilarities are 
greater ; the most important is that the whole of Plutarch’s last chapter is based on 
the Stoic doctrine that the sage may rightly give false impressions to the fool; of this 
there is not a trace in Cicero. Both writers derive their arguments from Academic 
polemic against the Stoics, but apparently not from the same book. The same may 
be said of the coincidences in phrases and arguments between chapters 31-40 and 
Cicero, de natura deorum iii, the order and arrangement being quite different in the 
two places. It should not be forgotten that a modern academic philosopher is certainly 
not likely to trust more to his memory than his ancient counterpart; but yet, if he 
were removed from his books and bidden to write a criticism of Mill’s theory of 
pleasure or Leibniz’s belief in innate ideas, he would be able to write at some length 
and some of his arguments would be found to bear a close similarity to those which 
could be discovered in printed books. It must, however, be noticed that chapters 46-7 
of de Stoicorum repugnantits are in their nature not unlike certain sections of de 
communibus notitits for which it seems likely to suppose the use of a written source 
(see below). 

The dialogue de commumnibus notitits, about which I shall write more briefly, refer- 
ring the reader to Professor Pohlenz’s treatment, starts from the Stoic claim to 
build their philosophy on the ‘common conceptions of mankind’ ; an Academic pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Diadumenus, who seems to be an imaginary figure, undertakes 
to prove to an ignorant but inquiring pupil that in fact Stoic philosophy and common 
conceptions are constantly at variance. The first part of the dialogue (down to chapter 
30) is clearly constructed out of diverse elements which it is not possible to distinguish . 
with certainty. So far as it has any unity’ it is to be found in the discussion of the 
Stoic conception of good things and their refusal to include in that category ra para 
xara dvow, which are here controversially called ra xara dvow pure and simple. Much 
of the material is taken from de Stoicorum repugnantus, many quotations from which 
are made to do duty again in this dialogue, either in paraphrase or in full. It suits 
dramatic realism, of course, that Diadumenus should not always quote the exact 
words or the exact reference.2, Chapters 6-10 seem to me to be probably Plutarch’s 
own construction; they contain much material from de Stoicorum repugnantis and 


! There are fresh starts at c. II, C. 13, C. 20 dv & Kxevds, pddora emi ovprociw KxaramAjocopat 
(superficially disguised), and in the middle of ods mapdvras, éfapiBpovpevos trois yeypadpéras. 
C. 22 (xai piv): this last is the most abrupt. ‘ yéypadev 8é Kai Xptoirmos Oavpaoras &v TH 

2 It must not be thought undramatic when he porw wepi Muvardv. nai KiedvOns 5¢ dig yéypagev 
does. Pedants might give their references even epi rovrou xai ’ApxéSnpos. yéypadev S¢ xai * Avri- 
at dinner-parties, see Epictetus II xix. 8: ddA” marpos od pdvov év trois mepi Auvardy Krd... .’ 
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have a connexion of thought such as it is not unreasonable to ascribe to him. The 
first three chapters of this group are arranged in the form of a climax: (6) the sage 
reckons some good actions less valuable than others; (7) the sage reckons some good 
actions as without any value ; (8) sometimes the sage may reckon a good life in its totality 
as valueless. With more attention to the internal inconsistency of Stoic doctrine than 
to its absolute absurdity, and thus revealing the source on which he is drawing, 
Plutarch proceeds to show that this does not agree with the great gulf set between the 
good life of the sage and the miserable existence of all other men; and in chapter 9 
he turns to the inconsistency of this gulf with the idea that a man who has progressed 
to the limits of virtue can thereafter become a sage without immediately knowing it. 
The idea of ‘progress’ having thus been introduced, chapter 1o considers the absurdity 
of considering the ‘improving’ man equally wicked with the most abandoned scoundrel. 
On the other hand, the somewhat intricate argument of chapters 14-19 (on the neces- 
sity of evil) and 26~7 (on the end of life), which are, except for the quotation at the 
beginning of chapter 14, entirely without citations from Chrysippus or parallels with 
de Stoicorum repugnantis, is probably based on unknown written sources; that 26-7 
go back originally to an Academic contemporary of Antipater was rightly deduced by 
von Arnim from their strange conclusion adda robro pév eiciv oi mpos * Avrimatpov 
oidpevor A€yeoOar, 17) mpos THY aipeow, but he went beyond the evidence in supposing 
that Clitomachus had been used, and used not only here but throughout the book, 
and in de Stoicorum repugnanits as well." 

The second half of the dialogue is concerned with physics, and is distinguished 
from the first by the fewness of its quotations from Chrysippus and the fact that there 
is little repetition of material from de Stoicorum repugnaniis, this being confined to 
chapters 31-4 and 46. Four sections, chapters 30, 37, 40-3, and 48-50, are noteworthy 
as being not really suitable to Plutarch’s purpose ;? in these chapters Stoic doctrines 
are shown not so much to be contrary to common opinions and absurd in themselves 
as to lead to logical impossibilities when analysed. It may be concluded that Plutarch 
was not very successfully adapting some book of different aim, a book which may 
perhaps have also been used for any or all of the sections 14-19, 26-7, and de Stoicorum 
repugnantits 46-7. 

There are in this part of the dialogue four new quotations from Chrysippus for 
which a reference is given. Two are a pair of contradictory quotations on Time and 
could be dispensed with from their chapter (41 fin.) ;3 they are presumably taken from 
that collection of inconsistencies which formed the basis of de Stotcorum repugnantits.* 
The other two passages are both from ¢vo.xa {nrjpara a’, and both occur inorganically 
at the end of chapters (37, 45). Now there is reason for supposing that Plutarch knew 





t Cf. Pohlenz, p. 32. 

2 srapinut S€ moAAds aromas avrav tay Tapa Thy 
évvoray epamropevos (Cc. 44 init.) nearly confesses 
as much as regards 40-43. The structure of de 
communibus notitits is defective at many points, 
and Hirzel (Der Dialog, ii. 223 note) suggested 
that it was a work of Plutarch’s extreme old age ; 
certainly he cannot have given much trouble to 
it. At 1077 F I do not know whether to suppose 
that there is a lacuna before aAAa piv, or simply 
to see lack of revision which has left a sentence 
in the air. 

3 At 349,21 (Bernardakis) I think the words xai 
ra Umdpxovra Tod bmrdpyxovros have fallen out after 
umdpxovros. Other minor corrections of the manu- 
scripts (there are only two, of the 14th cent., 


copied from the same original, and full of corrup- 
tions), might be added here: 286,2 perhaps rodro 
Tav Epywv, 289,16 To <rov> Evvouv, 293,4 avrov, 
309,12 yotv, 339,4 Odrepov. Kai undérepov avrayv ad 
madw Suvarov elva, ovpBaiver 8’ auddrepa, 339,21 
dmayopetcet, 349,5 Tourwv <8». Lhope to deal with 
some major corruptions in another article. 

4 It may also have supplied the quotation from 
wept ayabdyv y’ in c. 25, which is mutilated but 
perhaps recorded an agreement with the un- 
orthodox Herillus; this might well have been 
included in the collection of inconsistencies. The 
same chapter contains also a new reference to 
mepit Sixacoodvns mpos TTAdrwva, no doubt from 
Plutarch’s own reading. 
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this book at first hand. His little work de primo frigido contains much clearly based 
on a Stoic source (948D ff.), and in one place he quotes Chrysippus verbally (952c), 
introducing the quotation with words implying that he knew the whole of Chrysippus’ 
treatment of the subject. We know, however, that the subject was dealt with by 
Chrysippus in ¢voixa Cnrjpara a’ (de Stoitcorum repugnantiis, 1053F ; SVF, ii. 429). If 
the surmise that Plutarch took these two quotations from his own reading is probable, 
it may serve as the basis for another. The chapters which immediately follow the first 
of these quotations (38 and 39) contain a couple of quotations from some unnamed work 
and record difficulties in which Chrysippus became involved because of his belief in 
infinite divisibility ; both deal with points of detail rather than important elements 
in the Stoic system, and this is particularly true of the second, which concerns 
Chrysippus’ attempt to solve a problem connected with the division of a cone and first 
propounded by Democritus. The chapters are really too specialized for the scheme 
of de communibus notitits, and this is the more noticeable because chapter 37 has 
promised a discussion of orovyeia.2 I suggest that Plutarch, having turned to ¢voixa 
{nrjpara a’ for his quotation at the end of 37, could not resist picking out a couple of 
points from the same book. The subjects of both quotations are suitable for a work 
entitled {nrjpara, for Chrysippus’ Aoyixa Cnrjpara and 7AiuKxa Cyripara both seem to 
have been collections of miscellaneous difficult problems. 


F. H. SANDBACH. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





1 pdvov éuviobn trav KA. 

2 This chapter is in fact concerned with «paas 
5.’ dAwv, but that might be regarded as a necessary 
preliminary ; for not only are the elements mixed 
with one another in this way (SV F, ii. 155), but 
they are formed by such a mixture of dAn and 
beds (SVF, ii. 310, 475, etc.). The proper treat- 
ment of orotxeta does not come till c. 48; having 





once digressed from his subject Plutarch seems 
to have forgotten it. The suggestion of Rasmus 
(de libro qui de communibus notitits inscribitur 
commentatio p. 24) that 48-so should be inserted 
between 44 and 45 (between 43 and 44 would 
be a better place as 44 would be linked to 50 
by the subjects of ovoia and zodrns) only miti- 
gates the difficulty. 











THE FOX AND THE HEDGEHOG 


AMONG the remains of Archilochus is an iambic trimeter which is as mysterious as it 
is charming. Zenobius, who quotes it (v. 68), says that it was written by Homer and 
used by Archilochus in his Epodes. If he is telling the truth, it must, as Bergk saw, 
come from the Margites. But its origin and original purpose need not now concern 
us. The important fact is that Archilochus used it, and we ought to be able to dis- 
rae how he used it. What was his precise intention when he quoted or composed 
the line 
TOAN’ of5’ aAuwmné add’ éxivos Ev péya, 

what was the contrast he drew between the Fox and the Hedgehog, and how did he 
make use of it? Zenobius gives two aids, but neither is so easy as it looks at first 
sight. First, he says that the proverb was used émi r&v wavoupyordrwy, and secondly 
he quotes as relevant some lines from the Phoentx of Ion of Chios (fr. 38 Nauck, 
81 von Blumenthal) about the hedgehog: 

aAN’ év Te xépow tas A€ovros Tveca 

2) Tas é€xivov paGAdrov oilupas téxvas- 

ds evT’ av GAAwy Kpetoodvwy opunv abn, 

aoTpoBiAros aud’ axavOav eidi~as Séuas 


Keira Saxeiv Te Kai Oryetv aunyavos. 


Let us see what can be made of this. 

The natural meaning of ézi rv zavovpyordtwy is that the Fox and the Hedgehog 
are both types of ot mavovpyéraro. This is easy enough for the Fox, to whom the 
adjective zavoipyos is solemnly applied by Aristotle (H.A. 488520) and whose ancient 
character for making mischief deserves the adjective in its worst sense. But the 
Hedgehog seems a harmless enough creature both to us and to Aristotle, who admired 
it for its prescience as a weather-prophet (H.A. 61252) and says nothing against its 
character, while the Elder Pliny appreciated its gift for making provision for the 
winter by carrying food on its spines (N.H. viii. 133, cf. Tzetz. ad Lyc. Al. 1093). But 
this was not the only view of it. For Tzetzes says explicitly 6 éyivos (adv €ort ravotpyor, 
and Aelian (Nat. An. vi. 64) goes further and couples it with the Fox when he says 
7 adAwmant movnpov (adv €orw . . . movnpov S€ Kai 6 yepoaios éxivos. We need not treat 
Aelian’s adjectives too seriously, nor need we take zavoipyos in its worst sense when 
it is applied to the Fox and the Hedgehog. The word could be used with a note of 
admiration to mean something like the English ‘rogue’, as when in Menander’s 
Epttrepontes, 318, the slave Onesimus greets Habrotonon’s plan for outwitting her 
master with the words: 

mavovpyws Kai Kaxonbws, “ABpdrovov. 


It seems clear, and reasonable, that zavoipyos could be used as a term of praise by 
those who admired a subtle or unscrupulous display of wits. That it could be applied 
to the Fox is easy to understand ; for the Fox’s other name was Kepda (Pind. Pyth. 11. 
78, Aristoph. Equ. 1068; Ael. Nat. An. vii. 47) and it was a familiar example for crafti- 
ness. But the application of zavoipyos to the Hedgehog needs some discussion. 
There is not much ancient lore about the Hedgehog. The Greeks were naturally 
impressed by its covering of spines (Empedocles, fr. 83; Aristoph. Pax, 1086; Opp. 
Cyn. ii. 599-600; Aristot. H.A. 490529). They were also, like Ion, impressed by its 
gift of rolling into a ball in self-protection. Of this the Elder Pliny gives an excellent 
description: ‘ubi vero sensere venantem, contracto et ore pedibusque ac parte omni 
inferiore, qua raram et innocuam habent lanuginem, convolvuntur in formam pilae, 
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ne quid comprehendi possit praeter aculeos’ (N.H. viii. 133). That this trick of the 
Hedgehog was admired is beyond doubt, and perhaps it was enough to qualify the 
Hedgehog for zavoupyia, though we might feel that it is not really comparable to the 
multifarious craftiness of the Fox. But the Hedgehog, so it was said, was able to 
turn his defensive armament with great success to offensive purposes. Oppian 
(Hal. ii. 359-86) tells in detail how the Hedgehog, who is the enemy of the Snake, 
rolls up when he sees him; the Snake encircles the Hedgehog, but the spines stick 
into him, and eventually he dies of them. Sometimes the Hedgehog dies, too, but 
often he escapes: 

moAAakt 8° é€nAvée Kai expuye Sewos exivos, 

exdvs éptruaripos aAuxromédns Te KeAawvis, 

etoére TEOvn@Tos Exwv epi odpKas axdvOais. (384-6) 
The same activity is recorded by Tzetzes on Lyc. Al. 1093, who also draws attention 
to the Hedgehog’s occasional survival over his enemy, 6 5€ yvovs é€Xiocetar Sixny 
ofaipas, Kal Tais axavOats éutrAakévra TOV oduv aveAwy o@lerat and uses this, like other 
details about his habits, to prove that the Hedgehog is zavoipyos. Since this gift 
seems to have been the Hedgehog’s greatest, and indeed only, method of defence 
against his enemies, it might well be called év péya and be what was in Archilochus’ 
mind. 

So in their different ways both Fox and Hedgehog might be regarded as examples | 
of zavovpydrara and classed together. But are they classed as allies or as enemies? 
Zenobius says nothing on this question and we must look elsewhere for an answer. 
At first sight we might expect them to be friends, since, according to Aristotle 
(Rhet. ii. 20), Aesop told a fable about them in which the Hedgehog in a friendly 
spirit offers to remove the ticks which are sucking the Fox’s blood. But against this 
we must set more weighty evidence on the other side. Plutarch (De Soll. Anim. 16) 
quotes both our line from Archilochus and two lines from Ion, and he does so with 
one important clue: ray 5€ yepoaiwv exivwy 7 pev dep abrav ayvva Kat dvdAaky mapoysiay 
TETTOLNKE 

m70AN’ of8” aduimn€é adn’ exivos Ev péya: 

mpooovons ‘yap avris, ws dnow 6 “Iwv, 

aTpoBiAos aud’ axavOay eiAi~as dépuas 

Ketrat Saxeiv Te Kai Oyetv aunyavos. 
The vital word here is adr7js. It can only refer to the Fox, and it indicates that the 
Fox attacks the Hedgehog, which rolls itself up in self-defence against it. There 
seems, then, to have been traditional enmity between the two, and how this appeared 
in popular zoology may be seen from two passages in Aelian. At Nat. An. vi. 24 he 
says: SoAepov yphua 7 dAwan€é. éemBovAcver yoiv trois xepoaiots exivors TOV TpdTFOV TOUTOV. 
dp0ovs adrovs Kataywricacba ddvvards €ott. TO S€ aitiov, at dxavOat avetpyovow adrny. 
 Sé novyws Kai medevopevws Exovoa Tob éavTijs ordpatos dvatpéme: adrovs Kai KAiver 
trrious, avacyioacd Te eobier padiws Tovs Téws PoBepovs, and at vi. 64 he gives an even 
more poignant account of the struggle: xai 6 pév éavrov ovvetAjoas Ketrar, Peacdpevos 
qKovoav Thy GAwmeKxa,  5é yaveiv Te Kai evdaxeiv od Suvapevn, Kata ovpycev adrod és 
TO oropa: 6 dé dmonviyerat, Too mvevpatos Evdov ex THs avveiAjjcews KaTecXnpEvov Kai 
emippéovrds of Tod mpoeipnevou, Kai pévTot Kai Tov TpdTOV TobTOV KaKov Kak? TrepreAOodca. 
Tov éxivov % adAwmnt ipynKxev adrdv. We may surely conclude from these two passages 
that the enmity between the Fox and the Hedgehog was traditional, and that 
Plutarch, who knew the poems of Archilochus, understood his line to refer to it. 

The question then arises whether Archilochus identified himself with either the 
Fox or the Hedgehog or used them to give point to one of his feuds. The line comes 
from his Epodes, and we know that in these he dealt frankly with his own affairs and 
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quarrels and used fables about animals to intensify what he had to say. In fr. 88 
he addresses his enemy Lycambes by name in what is undoubtedly an Epode, and 
Lucian (Pseudolog. 19) says that in a poem about a Man and a Cicada, of which 
a line survives (fr. 88a), Archilochus compared himself to the Cicada. It is therefore 
probable that in other Epodes he represented himself or his cause in imagery drawn 
from fables. For us the most relevant case is his Fable of the Fox and the Eagle, 
whose plot is known from fragments (frs. 85-95) and from an abstract given by 
‘Aesop’ (Fab. 5 Halm, 3 Chambry). In this, contrary to expectation, the Eagle is 
the villain and the Fox the innocent victim, who eventually triumphs over his 
treacherous ally and displays the moral that those who violate friendship are punished 
by the gods. If this referred, as it probably did, to Archilochus, his symbol would 
be not the Eagle but the Fox. Again, if in his Epode on the Fox and the Monkey 
(frs. 81-3) either character represents Archilochus, it is more likely to be the crafty 
Fox than the absurd Monkey. So if in one of his Epodes he spoke of the Fox and the 
Hedgehog, we might on general principles expect him to be the Fox. 

To this view there are two possible objections, neither fatal but both worthy of 
consideration. First, the order of the words and the emphasis given to the single, 
big thing known by the Hedgehog suggest that this is better than all the knowledge 
of the Fox. This cannot be proved beyond dispute, but it gets some support from 
Semonides, fr. 29 

év 5€ ro KaAAvoTov Xios Eevrrev avnp, 

where év certainly draws attention and gives something like praise to the quotation 
that follows, and from Sophocles, fr. 165 Pearson 

ovx olda Thy onv meipav: Ev 8” exiorapat, 

Tov mrasd0s GvTos TOUS’ eye SwAAvpAL, 
where év gives emphasis to what is most important in the speaker’s.words. So in Archi- 
lochus’ line the knowledge of the Hedgehog is certainly emphasized as important, and 
might be singled out for praise. On the other hand, we do not know who spoke the 
words, and since in an Epode there were different characters and speakers, we have 
no reason to believe that the speaker was justified in the end. He may, for instance, 
have been boasting and later have been punished for it. Secondly, Diehl draws an 
attractive parallel between our line and another fragment of Archilochus: 


=. 


a > 4 
ev 5° emriorapat péya, 


Tov Kaxa@s pe Sp@vra Sewois avrapeiBeoPa xaxois (fr. 66). 


What could be more natural than that the €v péya of the Hedgehog should be a remark- 
able gift for doing an evil turn to its enemies? Could it not, for instance, treat the 
Fox in the same crafty way as it treats the Snake? It is at least conceivable that in 
this Epode Archilochus dramatized himself as the Hedgehog which deals firmly and 
decisively with another enemy, the Fox. Yet here, too, we are on uncertain ground. 
We cannot be certain that in fr. 66 Archilochus is speaking of himself, though it is 
probable that he is, or that if he used €v yéya in one sense at one place he necessarily 
used it in the same sense at another. Both points carry some weight, but neither is 
conclusive. We must set against them more cogent arguments from the other side. 

Here there are two arguments that count. First, since in his other Fables Archi- 
lochus appears as the Fox, and in one of them as the Fox against a creature ordinarily 
so admired as the Eagle, the chances are that here, too, he is the Fox. Its craftiness 
seems to have appealed to him. Indeed his liking for it may account for Plato’s 
words rv Tot codwrdarov "ApyiAdyou aAwmexa éAxréov efdmucbev KepdaAday Kai mrotKiAnv 
(Rep. ii. 365c), which, whether they assume or not that Archilochus pictured himself 
as a Fox, certainly show his admiration for the Fox’s cunning. Secondly, since the 
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two stories in Aelian show that when the Hedgehog fights the Fox it gets the worst of 
it, we should hardly expect Archilochus to dramatize himself as an animal which 
fable made the loser. He would surely be the victorious Fox who by means sufficiently 
unscrupulous overcomes his opponent. In that case the point of the line is that 
though the Hedgehog has a single great gift, which merits our admiration, even this 
is no good against the versatile cunning of the Fox. In the conflict between craft 
and obstinate defence Archilochus prefers to be on the side of craft. A similar 
contrast is made, oddly enough, by Pindar, and with the opposite purpose. In Pyth. 
ii. 77-8 he compares his enemies to Foxes because of their craftiness: 
opyais arevés dAwméxwv ixedor* 
Kepdot dé ri dda rotro Kepdaddov reAdBer; 

but goes on to compare himself to the cork that rides the surge—a type of untouched 
opponent that is in its ways as complete as the Hedgehog who rolls up into a ball. 
But we should not expect Pindar to agree with Archilochus, and earlier in the same 
poem at 53-6 he has emphatically disclaimed any desire to be like him. 

Archilochus, it seems, compared himself to the Fox and his opponent to the 
Hedgehog. No doubt he went on to threaten the Hedgehog’s destruction. If this was 
his attitude, it explains why Zenobius quotes Ion of Chios in the same context as 
Archilochus. The character in Ion’s play, whoever he may be, prefers the open 
offensive of the Lion to the crafty defensive of the Hedgehog, just as he seems to 
deplore the view preached by Theognis to Cyrnus (213-18) that a man should imitate 
the polyp and take his colour from his surroundings (fr. 36 Nauck, 82 von Blumenthal). 
Archilochus was not such an advocate of open methods as this, but he agreed at least 
in preferring an active policy to passive resistance. That he should identify himself 
with the despised and derided Fox would be characteristic of him ; for, as Dio Chryso- 
stom says of him (Or. xxxiii. 12), mp@rov atdrov péyer. But actually he seems to have 
imparted some of his own dignity to the Fox, for, as Dio again says (Or. lv. 10), rv 
"ApxitAdyou adAdmexa Trois A€ovor Kai tais mapdddeor mapaBdAAopev Kai oddev 7 p27) TOAD 
amodeiv dayev. Archilochus is a poet who must be judged by his own standards. 

C. M. Bowra. 

WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 











THE AUGUSTAN RULES FOR DACTYLIC VERSE 


THE elements which every schoolboy learns on beginning Latin Verse Composition 
include a number of rules which seem arbitrarily designed to make the game harder. 
In hexameters, he is told, he must have a masculine caesura either in the third foot 
or in the second and fourth, and end normally with a disyllable or a trisyllable; in 
pentameters he must end with a disyllable; and in neither line may a single mono- 
syllable stand at the end. Rarely, in my experience, is any reason given him by way 
of redress, and he will search for one in vain in most of the school text-books, in 
introductions like Postgate’s to Tibullus and Propertius, and in histories of Latin 
literature like Wight Duff’s and Mackail’s. This reticence may be due to the dissen- 
sions of experts on this subject and on the subject of Latin accentuation in general, 
but the theory that predominates in England, among those who hold a theory at all, 
explains so many of the phenomena that it deserves to be more widely and precisely 
known. The most detailed exposition of it is by E. H. Sturtevant, who summed up 
his analyses in a pair of articles in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association in 1923-4.' While his careful work is invaluable as marshalling the 
statistics and evidence, it errs on the side of excessive minuteness,? and leaves room 
not merely for some additions, but for a different kind of treatment concerned less 
with bare statistics and more with poetic principles and historical development. 
Since Latin Verse Composition plays such an important part in English higher 
classical education, it seems desirable that a less technical and more accessible account 
should be available for English readers. Such an account I attempt to give here, 
keeping separate as far as possible the exposition and the consideration of the criti- 
cisms and rival theories that have been advanced. 

According to this orthodox theory the rules are due to the Latin accent. The 
laws of accentuation for the Classical period are mostly known for certain.’ In spite 
of their simplicity they are seldom taught in English schools because there are few 
cases in which the accent does not fall where an Englishman would naturally put it.+ 


t Vol. liv, pp. 51-73; vol. lv, pp. 73-85. The spectus, which shows how clearly scholars are 
main principle has been fairly often indicated; divided on the lines of their native language into 








e.g. by W. M. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus 
(1900), pp. 359-60; S. E. Winbolt, The Latin 
Hexameter (1903), PP. 75, 127D., 143, 238; 
W. R. Hardie, Res Metrica (1920), pp. 209-10; 
G. Murray, The Classical Tradition in Poetry 
(1927), p. 113n.; W. F. J. Knight, Accentual 
Symmetry in Virgil (1939), pp. 8-9. See also 
F. Vollmer, Rémische Metrik, pp. 11-12, in 
Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswts- 
senschaft (1923). Many German, and almost all 
French, authorities dissent. 

I am indebted for references and suggestions 
to Messrs. E. Harrison, W. F. J. Knight, A. P. 
Sinker, and J. B. Poynton. 

2 His statistics for clash and harmony in each 
of the first four feet seem unnecessary and en- 
courage the attribution of excessive self-con- 
sciousness to the various poets. 

3 Cic., Or. xviii. 58; Quint. i. 5. 30-1. See 
W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (1894), 
pp. 160 ff.; F. W. Westaway, Quantity and Accent 
in Latin (1930), pp. 59-81. The best recent con- 





a French and an Anglo-German School, is by 
M. Leumann, in Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gram- 
mattk$ (1926), pp. 180-9. The chief rule is that 
the accent falls on the penultimate syllable if it 
is long, on the preceding syllable if the penulti- 
mate is short. A few details are disputed. In 
what follows I accept the view that enclitics 
like -gue did not, in the Classical period, draw 
the accent onto a final short syllable (mdgndque, 
not magndque), though they did onto a long; 
and that pentasyllables of the type -vuv—yw 
had a secondary stress on the first syllable, not 
the second (cénticuére, not conticuére). This last 
is a case in which English accentuation differs 
from Latin. 

(The sign ” is used for a secondary accent.) 

+ The French, having no stress accent of their 
own, generally refuse to allow that the Romans 
had one. They do not represent quantity in 
reading, as we and the Germans do, by putting 
a stress on the syllable that bears the ictus. 
Consequently Virgil, as read by a Frenchman, 
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As to its nature, the most reasonable opinion is that it was, in the Classical period 
at any rate, a combined pitch and stress accent, and the only question is, which 
predominated.’ This question does not affect our inquiry. Two preliminary remarks 
must be made. There is no reason why a theory designed to explain phenomena in 
late first-century dactylic poetry should square with the phenomena of early second- 
century dramatic verse. For one thing, verse spoken on the stage is likely to keep 
nearer to common speech ; for another, the Latin language was constantly changing, 
as well as the Roman ear for rhythm, and we know that its accentuation altered during 
the last two centuries before Christ. Neither is there any reason why all the peculiarly 
Latin phenomena in dactylic verse should be due to a single cause, or why two causes 
should not have operated at the same time. 


Hexameters. 
The history of the subject begins with a passage in Bentley’s ‘Schediasma’ 


prefixed to his Terence, p. xvii: 
if Re / / iar 7 
Arma uirumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris 
e- / / / =: 
Italiam fato profugus Lauinaque uenit 


/ / / / / 
Litora; multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 
/ / / / / 

Vi superum, saeuae memorem Iunonis ob iram.’ 
Qui perite et modulate hos uersus leget, sic eos, ut his accentibus notantur, pronuntia- 
bit; non, ut pueri in Scholis, ad singulorum pedum initia, Ttalidm faté profugus 
Lauinaque uénit, sed ad rhythmum totius uersus.’ Bentley is over-emphasizing the 
accent to correct a common fault; but no doubt in Latin, as in English, the speech 
accent was given by the reader, and the metre was heard underneath it because it 
was familiar to the hearer and expected by him; as we should read the first line of 
Paradise Lost rather thus, 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit, 
than thus, 


/ ot / / 
Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit.? 


It was Ritschl, apparently, who, developing some remarks of Hermann,? first 
formulated the theory that the mature Latin hexameter was so constructed that in 
the first four feet metrical ictus and speech accent should tend to conflict, while in 
the last two feet they should coincide. Opponents of this view drew upon themselves 
his scorn in a well-known passage: ‘What care they for a Bentley? What for a Her- 
mann? for the men who first opened our eyes to the secrets of the Harmonious D1s- 
harmony of verse- and word-accent, on which the charm of ancient, and peculiarly 
of Roman, versification so essentially depends? . . . The dactylic Hexameter passes 
from clash of verse- and word-accent in the first part into the resolution of the 
conflict in the second.’* So essential do we find some sort of clash between accent 
and ictus that we create it artificially when reading Greek verse by importing our 
English stress-accent. But we must take care not to lose the sound of the underlying 
metre. Lucian Miiller put the case well, and may be quoted as an impartial witness 
because he was an opponent of the ictus-accent theory: ‘. . . seruandus est modus, 


usually sounds like French prose to an English- emphasis varying considerably over all syllables. 

man or German. 2 See Murray, op. cit., p. 82; C. Day Lewis, 
t Leumann (p. 185) inclines to think that it A Hope for Poetry, p. to. 

was pitch combined: with a moderate stress, 3 Elementa Doctrinae Metricae (1816), p. 344 

Westaway (p. 65) the reverse. Of course ‘accent’ (217 in 1817 ed.). 

is only a convenient term for main accent, + Opuscula, vol. ii, Introd., p. xii. 
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quoniam, nisi certa statuetur norma, inuerti possunt funditus et perturbari numeri 
principales, minime iam ut constet carmini propria natura et origo. Quod incom- 
modum ut uitetur, ultimum certe pedem cum paenultimo proprium retinere numerum 
par est, quo nitantur uelut fundamento cetera, nec minus ideo quod recentissima 
quaeque maxime inhaerent mentibus.”"* That is why the fifth foot of a hexameter is 
nearly always a dactyl, and the second half of a pentameter always dactylic ;? and 
why blurring elisions in the last two feet are avoided. 

Ennius, who introduced the hexameter to Latin, imitated Homer, not the metri- 
cally refined Alexandrians. But he diverged from the Greek in one important respect : 
he gave no less than 80 per cent. of his lines a masculine caesura in the third foot, 
eschewing the common Greek caesura xara tpirov tpoyaiov, and over 80 per cent. of 
the remainder have masculine caesuras in both the second and fourth feet ; as 


Musae quae pedibus || magnum pulsatis Olympum. 
Postilla, || germana soror, || errare uidebar. 


Pioneer as he was, he must have had good reason for so confining himself.The com- 
parative scarcity in Latin of trochaic endings such as the Ionic dialect supplied 
(-ovwo, etc.) might account for a tendency towards masculine caesuras; but there is 
reason to believe that Ennius had a definite object, and this may well have been to 
ensure, as the masculine caesuras do, that in the first four feet conflict between ictus 
and accent should predominate. In introducing quantitative metre into Latin 
Ennius may well have felt it to be a virtue to distinguish his metre clearly from the 
accentual rhythm of common speech.* He does have lines in which ictus and accent 
coincide throughout, such as 


/ / 

Sparsis hastis campus longus splendet et horret. 
/ / / / / / 

Poste recumbite uestraque pectora pellite tonsis. 


But these are exceptions, intended perhaps to imitate the sense. 

In the last two feet, on the other hand, there is reason to think that even 
Ennius preferred to end with words of two or three syllables, beyond the natural 
average in proportion to the number of such words, with the result that in these 
feet ictus and accent distinctly tend to coincide.’ Thus the origin of the pursuit 


1 De Re Metrica? (1894), p. 198. masculine caesuras in Ennius compared with 

2 Only some uncouth inscriptions have spon- Homer indicates that he did not ‘have to get in’ 
dees here. such words, but purposely introduced them, as 

3 T. Birt, Ad Historiam Hexametri Latini Sym- Sturtevant’s statistics suggest. If not, it is due 
bola (1876), p. 7; Vollmer, loc. cit. E. H. Sturte- to the fact that such words are commoner in 
vant (Cl. Phil. xiv, 1919, p. 383) shows by Latin than in Greek ; they are indeed appreciably 
statistical comparison with prose writers that commoner, and Greek had the help of the Ionic 
Ennius, and his successors still more, must have forms, but these facts are not sufficient to account 
gone out of their way to use words that ensured for the difference. 
this conflict. F. Crusius (Rémische Metrik, 1929, 4 See Miller, op. cit., p. 234. 
pp. 45-6) puts the cart before the horse. Ennius, 5 M. P. Humphreys (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 
he says, had a difficulty; he had to get in many 1878, p. 41) tried to show that the percentage of 
iambic, anapaestic, and choriambic words which _ conflicts in the fifth foot in Ennius is about the 
could not be elided (as sédens, pédibus, praetéritos). | same as in Homer and Hesiod read with a Latin 
The accent on these was bound to conflict with accent, if allowance is made for the fact that 
the ictus, so ‘he put them before a caesura, ora words in vy and vvy—w are more numerous 
place where according to circumstances acaesura in Greek than in Latin; and that Ennius there- 
was permissible (2nd, 3rd, and 4th arsis)’; in fore simply copied Homer. But Sturtevant’s 
this position the accent would upset the tempo _ statistics (loc. cit., p. 379) suggest that Ennius 
less badly. This presumes that Ennius wanted definitely preferred to end with words of two or 
to avoid conflict. But where else could he have _ three syllables. 
put such words? The great preponderance of 
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of Ritschl’s ‘harmonious disharmony’ in both its elements may be traced to him, 
though we need not suppose that he was guided by theory rather than ear. In course 
of time, with stress accent becoming stronger perhaps in everyday speech, the Romans 
became ever more sensitive to this rhythmical refinement. I do not believe that their 
pleasure was due merely to association, that they came to like a chance effect simply 
because it was common and therefore expected ;! for it reflects an aesthetic principle 
observable in other kinds of poetry and in music, where a struggle ending in harmony 
or victory is purposely contrived.? 

Lucilius has fewer conflicts in the sixth foot than Ennius and far fewer in the fifth ; 
he also has fewer spondees in the fifth foot and pentasyllabic end-words.? In Cicero’s 
hexameters we find the rules well established, and only the minuter refinements 
remained for Virgil to make. Lucretius was notoriously less careful, but Catullus’ 
ear was as sensitive as Cicero’s.4 (Horace’s hexameters, intended to be sermoni 
proprora, tended to disregard the rules—naturally to a greater extent in the Satires 
than in the more artistic Epistles.*) 

Virgil was at pains to make ictus and accent conflict in the fourth foot where 
there was a choice; thus he wrote Troliae qui | primus for qui | Trotae | primus, 
col|lo dare | bracchia for dare | collo | bracchta;° and he cut down the number of words 
in ——— or vv —— following a masculine caesura in the third foot, which similarly 
create coincidence in the fourth. Catullus had favoured coincidence here; Virgil 





tended to keep it for special effect, to give strength, for instance, as in 


/ / / 
Dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum... , 


or to smooth out the rhythm at the end of a period and make the underlying metre 


emerge, as in 


; / / / 
Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ 


Let us now consider the application of the ictus-accent theory to the various 
types of line. I use the sign / for coincidence, * for conflict, ” for secondary accent, 
* for secondary accent with conflict. (It should be noted that elision does not alter 


accentuation.) 


1 As R. S. Radford maintained: A.].P. xxv 
(1904), pp. 424-6. 

2 See especially Gilbert Murray, op. cit., p. 114: 
‘The last verse of an Alcaic is extraordinarily 
delightful in rhythm; but it would be nothing 
in particular if it were not reached by a struggle 
—and just the right kind of struggle’; cf. p. 112. 
Mr. P. F. Radcliffe tells me that conflict ending 
in harmony is a feature of Elizabethan madrigal. 

3 Humphreys, loc. cit., p. 44. 

4 Virgil admitted more exceptions than Cicero 
and Catullus, in order to produce various effects. 
Winbolt, op. cit., p. 127, gives the percentages 
of abnormal endings as: Ennius, 14; Lucretius i, 
84; Cicero (Aratea), 24; Catullus, 2 (excluding 
Hymenaeus) ; Virgil, 3. 

5 In his first two Satires Horace has 40 con- 
flicts in the last two feet. ‘The result thereby 
produced is certainly striking, and, as he meant 
it to be, unpoetical.’ H. A. J. Munro, Trans. 
Camb. Philos. Soc., 1864, p. 394. 

© This was first observed by G. Cortius, who 
edited Lucan in 1726. It is familiar especially 
from Munro’s Introduction to his Lucretius 

4599-2 


(1864), vol. ii, p. 105. It was ‘discovered’ in 
Germany in 1922 by F. Marx (Abh. d. Sachs. Ges. 
pp. 197-232), and is now known there as Lex 
Marxii. Crusius (op. cit., pp. 50-1) thinks the 
object was to prevent a diaeresis in the middle 
of the line, though he recognizes conflict of ictus 
and accent as a secondary motive. 

7 Figures are given by W. F. J. Knight, 
op. cit., pp. 38-9: Catullus lxiv, 61 per cent.; 
Lucretius, 51 per cent.; Virgil, Ecl., 37 per cent., 
Geor., 33 per cent., Aen., 36 per cent. Cf. W. R. 
Hardie, ].Ph., 1907, pp. 266-79. In Horace’s 
‘neoteric’ Epode xvi, of the 14 hexameters in 
the description of the Isles of the Blest (37-66) 
12 have coincidence in the fourth foot. Mr. 
Knight, in his chapters V and VI, makes an 
interesting study of Virgil’s use of such lines for 
special effect and his combination of them with 
‘heterodyne’ types. His conclusions seem to 
me legitimate, allowing for differences of sensi- 
bility in given cases, and provided that too much 
conscious theory is not attributed to Virgil and 
that the method is not pressed too far. 
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Caesuras. 

We have seen that in the fourth foot conflict and coincidence are more or less 
equally likely, but that Virgil took care to make conflict the normal. And although 
Catullus rather favoured coincidence in the fourth foot, of the first 100 lines of LxIv 
that have the penthemimeral caesura, 60 have coincidence, and only 7 have conflict, 
predominating in the first three feet. Taking the first four feet together, of the first 
31 lines of the Aeneid conflict predominates in 23, coincidence in only 3, 5 being neutral.' 
But remove the masculine caesura from the hexameter, remove even one of the two 
in the 24-+-44 type of line, and coincidence will predominate ; as in 

Mersatur missusque secundo defluit amni. 


a / x 
Lilia uerbenasque premens uescumque papauer. 


x / / f 
Nox tenebraeque ruebant; sidera nulla uidebam. 


/ / / / 
Dignum mente domoque legentis honesta Neronis. 


The rule against monosyllables before the caesura is another factor in promoting 
conflict, since openings like éptat ephippia bés, fért tibi gavidia néx are thereby ex- 
cluded. But they are allowed if preceded by another monosyllable, or by a pyrrhic, 
which will bear a conflicting stress. 


Endings. 
These may be classed as ‘regular’, ‘occasional’, and ‘rare’, as by Postgate, 
Prosodia Latina, p. 79. : 


a ; 
A Regular endings si/dera tollit 


/ [ 
arma requirunt 


/ / 
nocte per umbras 
Proclitics (e.g. prepositions) and enclitics, having no accent, do not disturb the 


coincidence. As for other short monosyllables, the type of ending euasisse to tot urbes, 
involving a conflict, occurs only six times in Virgil, twice in Tibullus, never in Proper- 
tius or Ovid; and of the equivalent, elided Pyrrhics, Virgil only has sine, ubt, 1b1 
(Ovid adds nist) before the last foot ; of these, sine, mist, and ubs (relative) are pro- 
clitics, and 71 only occurs twine. Moreover, the type with a longer word elided at the 


end of the fifth foot, e.g. intremer(e) omnem, involving a conflict, occurs only once in 
/ 
Virgil (A. iii. 581),? never in Tibullus, Propertius, or Ovid ; whereas the type mumin(a) 


aquarum, involving no conflict, is not avoided. These facts are highly significant. 
It is not enough to say, with regard to the first two types, that the words responsible 
are rare, for they are not proportionately rare (wir, hic, fit, dat, tt, quid?, quod?, tot, 
bis, ter, bene, male, data, bona, modo, etc.) ; the facts can be explained by a desire to 


 Crusius, op. cit., p. 48, arguing against the __ reversal of Virgil’s tendency. 

ictus-accent theory, quotes the first 31 lines of 2 -gue occurs in this position a few times; but 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and shows that here co- there is some reason for supposing that, when it 
incidence predominates almost as often as con- _was elided, it did not alter the accentuation of 
flict. But (1) he admits that, if you read on, the the word to which it was attached ; see Lindsay, 
case is different; (2) he allows no accent on any A./J.P. xiv (1893), p. 313. But it is rarely added 
pytrhic, whether or not it is immediately pre- to dactylic word-ends even in Cicero (26 cases 
ceded by an accented syllable ; (3) Ovid liked his in the speeches): F. W. Shipley, Cl. Phil. viii 
lines to be fluent, not complex, so he avoided (1913), pp. 33-5. 

coincidence less. Knight (p. 39) gives the per- 3 114 instances in Virgil. Full figures given 
centage of coincidences in the fourth foot in by G. Eskuche, Rhein. Mus., N.F. liv (1890), 
Metamorphoses i as 49. This represents a notable pp. 385 ff. 
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avoid conflict of ictus and accent at the end of the line, and not, I believe, by any 
of the other theories that have been advanced.' 


Occastonal endings. hos regit artus 
increpat, et uox 
haec quoque, si quis 
A pyrrhic in the fifth foot or a final monosyllable must be preceded by a mono- 
syllable. Here we have to take account of sentence-accent. Stress accents cannot 
stand on successive syllables without affecting one another. It seems probable that 
the accent on a pyrrhic or a monosyllable could be very much weakened by an 
accented syllable immediately preceding (which could only be a monosyllable, unless 


it were one of the rare exceptions to the Penultima Law, illic, adduc, etc.). Thepyrrhics 
in question are often actually enclitics, guogue being particularly common, and the 
preceding monosyllable is usually an emphatic word.? In the case of final mono- 
syllables there are several tendencies which can perhaps be accounted for by a similar 
desire to assist coincidence by throwing the accent as much as possible on to the 
preceding monosyllable. (1) The final monosyllable is often an enclitic.* (2) There 
is often a pause at least as strong as a comma before the sixth foot, no pause occurring 
at the end of the line, as in sub moenibus! o gens . . .; this tends to strengthen the 
accent on the prior monosyllable, since the first syllable of a sentence or clause is 
bound to be slightly emphasized. (3) The final monosyllable is often closely connected 
with the succeeding line, thereby losing much of its emphasis, since the voice hurries on, 
as in uidet oscula, quae non . . .; and the break before the last foot seems to be facili- 
tated when that foot involves a correlative or epanaphora,> perhaps because it is 
then doubly clear that the voice must run on, as in cum messis tnhorruit, et cum... 

So far, then, the ictus-accent covers all cases. The remainder, the rarities, may 
be divided into two categories, those in which there is conflict, which are too rare 
to upset any theory, and can mostly be accounted for satisfactorily, and those in 
which there seems to be coincidence and whose rarity therefore embarrasses the theory. 


. x x 
Rare endings. (2) (ne uia longo 
I 


x x / 
medium secat amnem 


Here there is a conflict. Out of 131 lines in Virgil ending in two disyllables 114 are 
saved by a monosyllable preceding the pyrrhic, while in some of the remainder the 


/ 
pyrrhic is enclitic, which diminishes the conflict, as in sanctum mihi nomen, and in 
others the rhythm clearly represents the sense, as in the description of the writhing 


snake (G. ii. 153). nec rapit immensos orbes per humum neque tanto 


squameus in spiram tractu se colligit anguis. 
In Ovid’s Metamorphoses there are 35 examples, all preceded by a monosyllable.® 


' H. D. Edmiston, C.R. vii (1903), pp. 458-60. 3 Winbolt gives the facts (op. cit., pp. 137-43) 
2 A. G. Harkness, Cl. Phil. iii (1908), pp. 41- and notes (with regard to Pyrrhics) that ‘in 
58; R. S. Radford, A.J.P. xxv (1904), pp. 157, _ effect these conditions secure coincidence of verse- 
160, 420; H. D. Broadhead, Latin Prose Rhythm and word-stress’ (p. 137 n.). 
(1922), p. 55 f. Harkness sums up: ‘ Pyrrhic and 4 Of the 155 cases in Ovid almost all are encli- 
iambic and monosyllabic words are not used in _ tics: Harkness, loc. cit., p. 54. See also E. Nor- 
such a way that they could be accented as part den, Aenets VI? (1934), p. 448. Norden’s Ap- 
of a word-group in cases where the word-group _ pendix IX, on irregularly formed verse-endings, 
accent would be contrary to the verse rhythm. is a most valuable collection of material and 
On the other hand we find these words employed _ statistics. 
in such a way that they naturally form word- 5 F, H. Sandbach, C.R. xlvii (1933), p. 217. 
groups where the word-group accent is in har- © Norden, op. cit., pp. 447-8. 
mony with the verse-rhythm.’ 
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All such instances in Virgil, where a final monosyllable not preceded by another 
causes conflict, can be explained either as onomatopoeia or as imitation of Greek or 
Latin predecessors.’ Se: eee 
gemitu lacrimisque 
— rey 
(3) { nitens elephanto 


/ 
grauidus autumno 


Such endings in a Molossus or Ionicus a minore can be accounted for on similar 
grounds.' 


We now come to endings which are avoided although they do not seem to cause 


much conflict. di genuerunt 


(1) {mentem animumque 
mos maiorum 


Such endings in a monosyllable and an Ionicus a minore or Molossus are very rare 
and where they occur they usually have the same excuse as the other rarities. This 
is the crux which has caused many to reject outright the ictus-accent theory. Why 
should such endings have been so studiously avoided , It " probable that there was 


a secondary accent on the first syllable of words like antmumque, grauitates, and this 
may have caused sufficient conflict to offend the ear. But it is odd, in that case, if 
it was less weakened by the preceding monosyllable’s accent than the full accent 
of Pyrrhics.3 It looks as though some additional deterrent was at work here. R6én- 
strém and Winbolt thought that the reason was that the tetrasyllabic end-words 
in uu—— ‘suggested something soft, supine, or effeminate, unsuited to Roman 
taste’. They pointed out that Virgil’s endings femineo ululatu and semtuiro comitatu 
seem designed to produce such an effect.* It may be that the early syllables of the 
long word were too much gabbled to bring out the rhythm. Virgil has such a word 
at the end 53 times in all; usually it is of Greek origin. 


/ / 
quadrupedantum 
2) 4 / 
abscondantur 


The fact that these words have at most a secondary stress on the first syllable 
means that they do not bring out the coincidence very well.5 But Lucretius ended 


1 Norden, op. cit., pp. 438-46. Virgil has 85 syllable or two following short syllables’; Rad- 
abnormal endings due to the presence of Greek _ ford, loc. cit., p. 420. 
words. Sometimes, as in Allantides abscondantur, 4 Winbolt, op. cit., p. 128. Cf. Norden, op. 
the Greek word is not itself included in the last _cit., p. 441, on the effect of the ending lacrimisque 
two feet, but has suggested a Greek rhythm. See (Aen. x. 505). It is by no means true that Latin 
also in general R. Maxa,‘Lautmalerei und Rhyth- _ has so few eligible words of four or five syllables 
mus in Vergils Aeneis’, Wiener Studien, xix, as to account for their rarity at the end of 
1897, p. 78 f. hexameters. 

2 Lindsay, The Latin Language, pp. 159, 161; 5 Harkness, loc. cit., p. 43; Vollmer, Sitz. 
Westaway, op. cit., p. 72. bayer. Akad., 1924, p. 17. 
3 ‘Accent greatly weakened a following short 
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his lines so often with a word in —- uv v — w and the Neoteroi with a word in —-—- vw, 
and Virgil avoided both types so markedly, that here too we may suspect the working 
of an additional cause (besides reaction against the excessive use of spondetazontes 
by the Neoterot). A remark made by Quintilian, first adduced by Wilhelm Meyer, 


is pertinent.' Quintilian objects (ix. 4. 64) to Cicero’s ending sentences with balneatori 


and archipiratae: ‘Est in eo quoque nonnihil, quod hic singulis uerbis bini pedes 
continentur, quod etiam in carminibus est praemolle, nec solum ubi quinae, ut in 


his, syllabae nectuntur, fortissima Tyndaridarum, sed etiam quaternae, cum uersus 


cluditur Apennino et armamentis et Orcione.’ Later (97) he repeats that it makes all 
the difference even in prose if the clausula is divided between words: thus criminis 
causa is ‘forte’, archipiratae is ‘molle’, and, he adds, facitatis is ‘mollius’. The 
reason is that long words were gabbled or slurred and failed to bring out the rhythm.? 
Endings in four long syllables, however distributed between words, were also avoided 
because they obscure the metre at the critical point, the fifth foot. 

I do not see why the uncertainty—it is no more—about these last two types alone 
should be held to invalidate the whole ictus-accent theory, which not only explains 
practically all the other phenomena, but is also applicable to the pentameter, and 
which is justifiable by recognized aesthetic principles. 


Pentameters. 

It is well known that the mature pentameter ended regularly with a disyllable. 
There is a prima-facie probability that it did so for reasons analogous to those that 
caused hexameter endings to be restricted. Now ictus and accent could only coincide 
completely in the latter part of a pentameter if it ended in a monosyllable, and this 
was ruled out for reasons not connected with stress. So the pentameter remained in 
rustic freedom for at least fifty years longer than the hexameter. But so sensitive 
did the Roman ear become to the conflict of ictus and accent at the end of lines that 
it finally demanded even the #is aller offered by the disyllabic ending, which secured 
that in the second half of the pentameter there were two coincidences to one conflict ; 
as in / x 
iugera multa soli 

/ RES 
corpus inane rogo 
oe 
non sinis ire iugum, 
or at least a predominance of coincidence, as in 
/ ? / x 
mors adoperta caput 
/ / 
concinuisse lyra. 





1 Abh. bayer. Akad. (1886), p. 9. Cf. F. Leo, 
De Stati Siluis (Proem. Gott., 1892-3), pp. 7-8. 
The Asiatic Dichoreus, Choriambus, and Ionicus 
a minore do not seem to have come under the 
ban, being conceived of as single feet. 

2 Cf. Diomedes, p. 469 (quoted by Leo): 
‘Quamuis enim idem pedes eademque sint tem- 
pora, tamen, ubi duae sunt partes orationis, 
nescio quo modo in utriusque confinio retentus 
spiritus et restrictus adfert quandam compositioni 
firmitatem; at in una parte orationis properare 
uerba et continua spiritus celeritate labi utdentur.’ 
Miller, op. cit., pp. 242-3, suggests further aes- 
thetic objections to such words as endings. 

3 The main principle is indicated by Lindsay, 


The Captiv1, p. 359; Butler and Barber, Proper- 
tius, p. xvi. Hermann was again the forerunner 
(op. cit., p. 227). 

+ The Greeks too avoided it. In the rare ex- 
ceptions in Greek (e.g. Theognis 456 and 520), 
and also in Latin (e.g. Catullus, lxxvi. 8; Martial 
xii. 68. 6; Ovid, Pont. i. 6. 26), the monosyllable 
goes closely with the preceding word. Even in 
prose a non-enclitic monosyllable was a uitiosa 
clausula; H. Bornecque, La prose métrique dans 
la correspondance de Cicéron (1898), p. 20. It 
was probably felt to cause too much of a bump; 
for Virgil certainly used it when he wanted to 
produce such an effect, as in praeruptus aquae 
mons, procumlit humt bos. 
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So far as we know, it was Tibullus who, writing the elegies of his First Book between 
32 and 26 B.Cc., made the disyllabic ending, which had been only a tendency, into 
what was practically a rule. The figures for percentages’ of such endings tell a clear 


story :? o% Date 
Catullus. . - 39 (d. 54) 
Propertius I ‘ . 61 ¢c. 29-8 
TibullusI . , — c. 26 
Propertius II. . ¢. 25 
Propertius III. — ¢. 22 
Tibullus II . ; — (d. 19) 
Propertius IV. . 98 ? 16 
Ovid, Her. 1-15 . . 100 ? 


It is evident that Propertius himself abandoned the polysyllabic ending as soon as 
the effect of the regular disyllabic had been brought home to him by Tibullus ;? and 
from that time onward it was only admitted as an exception, by Ovid here and there 
in his later works to give colour or variety, and by Martial sometimes to sharpen 
the point of an epigram.3 

As in the case of hexameters, the way in which short monosyllables which are 
neither proclitic nor enclitic are used (cf. p. 34) supports, if anything, the ictus- 
accent theory. In the type of ending hic utr et tlle puer coincidence would predominate, 
no doubt, the accent on hic weakening that on wir (cf. p. 35); but even so, only 5 
examples occur in Ovid, all in earlier works.* In the type dura uir arma ferat coinci- 
dence would still probably predominate, the accent on wir being doubtless slighter 
than on dura; but again, of the 17 examples in Ovid, only 3 occur in his later works.‘ 
These types were clearly tolerable, though rare ; what was not tolerable was the type 


praesidium dat equis; this produces conflict all ae and there is no such line in 
Augustan elegy, even with a proclitic monosyllable.® 
There remains a type which is manny found outside Catullus, and seldom in him 


except with enclitics and proclitics: florida uer a ageret. Here the long monosyllable 
causes two coincidences to one conflict, as in the regular types. There must be some 
other reason for its avoidance. Certainly the juxtaposition of two accented syllables 
clogs the flowing rhythm where it should run most smoothly; the monosyllable is 
thrown too much into relief; and the resultant rhythm sounds anapaestic (‘rising ’) 
whereas the rhythm of the pentameter is dactylic (‘falling’). 

As in hexameters, polysyllabic endings were allowed where a Greek word or 
name was involved. This had no doubt the simple object of giving a Greek 
flavour to the verse; but it is also possible that such words were felt to conflict less 
with the metre, supposing that the Greek accent had not yet become so strong in 
stress as the Latin.’ 


' Figures from Postgate, Tibullus, p. lii, and habet. But here the preceding monosyllable non 
Butler and Barber, op. cit., p. xvi. enables coincidence to predominate slightly. 

2 Not by Ovid, as has so often been said (e.g. _Elision in the fourth foot producing conflict, as 
by F. Plessis, Le Pentamétre Dactylique, p. 64). 

3 Postgate, Prosodia Latina, p. 85. 

4 H. 9. 24; 36. Am. ili. 7. 60. A.A. i. 736; 
iii. 150. 


x / 
desiner(e) esse mea, occurs only five times in Ovid 
and never in Propertius or Tibullus. Whereas 
elision in this foot producing coincidence, as in 


/ 

5 H. 3.123; 5.98; 6. 140; 9. 106; 11.96;13.40; poner(e) in oi morer, is allowed more often. 
15. 86, 206. Am. i. 10. 60; ii. 10. 14; iii. 11. 18. 7 The hexameters of Nonnus and Musaeus are 
Rem. 30, 406. Med. 10. In later works, F.i. 28. usually accented on the penultimate syllable. 
564. Tr. v. 10. 2. It has been held that they were imitating the 


6 Ovid, Rem. 306, has a monosyllable in this Latin practice, the Greek accent having by then 
position: institor, heu, noctes quas mihi non dat (4th cent. A.D.) become one of stress. This 
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There was one other way in which the difficulty of the conflicting stress on the 
final disyllable could be circumvented. A certain number of words in Latin were 
sentence-enclitics and bore no accent, notably parts of the verb ‘to be’, and the 
personal and possessive pronouns when unemphatic (erat, fuit, meus, tibi, etc.).? It 
has been noticed that Augustan pentameters often end with such a word ;? but it has 
not, I think, been noticed that this tendency grew in a remarkable way. Since it is 
a subjective matter to decide whether or no a word is emphatic, statistics cannot be 
exact ; but the following are rough figures :* 








Pentameters Pentameters 
ending in ending in 
disyllable | sentence-enclitic| Percentage 
Tibullus I ; ‘ 378 12 3°4 
aa , 197 3 2°5 | I°5 
Propertius I. . 220 29 13 
SS . : 623 105 17 
Ill . ' 503 54 w7s{n 
IV. ‘ 470 86 18 
Ovid, Her. 1-15 : 1,202 327 27 
Fast. . 2,486 508 25 | 20 
Tristia . ; 1,750 489 28 














The astonishing difference here revealed between Tibullus’ and Ovid’s usage 
may be due to some extent to Ovid’s passion for symmetry, meus, etc., being con- 
veniently put at the end to balance an agreeing noun placed before the caesura. He 
might even be accused of making things easy for himself, erat, erit, etc., being so 
manageable because of the initial vowel. But Ovid, though prolific, was not un- 
fastidious, and in face of the figures it is hard to resist the conclusion that he felt that 
pentameters ending with a sentence-enclitic ran more smoothly to their close. 

Postgate* recalled with approval a remark of Paley’ about the description of the 
spring in Propertius’ Hylas-poem (i. 20. 29-42), in which the poet intentionally, it 
seems, ends seven successive pentameters with a word of more than two syllables: 
‘Those who object to such verses as inharmonious must have a very limited or a very 
erroneous conception of the capabilities of descriptive elegiac verse.’ Why “‘descrip- 
tive’? Because it is the description, rather than the polysyllables, that has charmed 
Paley. And the fact remains, that, whatever the modern ear may approve in its 
ignorance of how Latin verse sounded to a Roman, as soon as Tibullus demonstrated 
the effect of the regular disyllabic ending, Propertius, and after him Ovid, were con- 
verted to it.© Mr. Mackail, in his Latin Literature (p. 125), wrote thus of Propertius’ 
adoption of the disyllabic ending: ‘By what course of reasoning he was led in his 








would be a strong argument for the ictus-accent 
theory for Latin verse, were it not that, as Otto 
Crusius pointed out, the phenomenon can be 
better explained by the growing desire to make 
the last syllable definitely long. (There is no 
lack of perispomenon endings.) See W. G. 
Rutherford, Babrius (1883), p. xviii n. 

t Lindsay, The Latin Language, p. 167. 

2 Lindsay, The Capiivi, p. 360; Harkness, loc. 
cit., Pp. 43. 

3 Catullus has 15 instances, Lygdamus 1o. 
I have taken the pronouns to be emphatic when 
predicative, when contrasted, and in various 
other cases. Hardie (op. cit., pp. 54-5) says: 


‘It is a principle of symmetry and emphasis 
that a line should not end with an unimportant 
or otiose word, and this is even more clearly 
true of the ending of a couplet.’ That isso. But 
in the same paragraph he notes meus, tuus, suus 
as exceptions to the rule of not ending with an 
adjective. It looks as though Ovid thought the 
avoidance of conflict more important. 

4 Select Elegies of Propertius, p. cxxviil. 

5 Propertius, p. vill. 

6 W. Meyer (Sitz. bayer. Akad., 1884, p. 1024 f.) 
says: ‘Wer méchte behaupten dass diese Regel 
nicht théricht war?’! 
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later work to suppress this large and elastic treatment, and approximate more and 
more closely to the fine but somewhat limited and metallic rhythm which has been 
perpetuated by the usage of Ovid, we cannot guess.’ Surely the ictus-accent explana- 
tion deserves at least to hold the field until a better is found. 

To the indirect influence of the disyllable rule may be attributed, in part at least, 
another development in Latin elegy. Catullus wrote elegiacs like the Greeks, in which 
the sense often ran on from couplet to couplet. Here is an instance covering six 
couplets (Ixvill. 105-16) : 

Quo tibi tum casu, pulcherrima Laodameia, 
ereptumst uita dulcius atque anima 

coniugium? Tanto te absorbens uertice amoris 
aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum 

quale ferunt Graii Pheneum prope Cylleneum 
siccare emulsa pingue palude solum, 

quod quondam caesis montis fodisse medullis 
audit falsiparens Amphitryoniades, 

tempore quo certa Stymphalia monstra sagitta 
perculit imperio deterioris eri, 

pluribus ut caeli tereretur ianua diuis 
Hebe nec longa uirginitate foret. 


As far as treatment goes, that might just as well have been written in heroic hexa- 
meters. But turn to Tibullus and we find that almost all his couplets are self-contained ; 
a complete change has come over Latin Elegy. Here is a specimen (ii. 1, ll. 37-46): 


Rura cano rurisque deos. His uita magistris 
desueuit querna pellere glande famem ; 

illi compositis primum docuere tigillis 
exiguam uiridi fronde operire domum ; 

illi etiam tauros primi docuisse feruntur 
seruitium, et plaustro supposuisse rotam. 

Tum uictus abiere feri, tum consita pomus, 
tum bibit irriguas fertilis hortus aquas ; 

aurea tum pressos pedibus dedit uua liquores, 
mixtaque securost sobria lympha mero. 


What had happened may be explained and illustrated by a comparison with the 
English heroic couplet. The new rule which ensured that the metre should be sup- 
ported by the stress in the second half of the pentameter marked off the couplets 
rhythmically from one another and gave the verse a more regular flow and ebb. The 
parallel development in English poetry is well described by Lytton Strachey in his 
Leslie Stephen Lecture on Pope (1925) :' ‘It was not until the collapse of blank verse, 
about 1630, that the essential characteristics which lay concealed in the couplet began 
to be exploited. It was Waller who first fully apprehended the implications of 
regularity ; and it is to this fact that his immense reputation during the succeeding 
hundred years was due. Waller disengaged the heroic couplet from the beautiful 
vagueness of Elizabethanism. He perceived what logically followed from a rhyme. 
He saw that regularity implied balance, and that balance implied antithesis ; he saw 
that balance also implied simplicity, that simplicity implied clarity, and that clarity 
implied exactitude. The result was a poetic medium contrary in every particular to 
blank verse—a form which, instead of being varied, unsymmetrical, fluid, complex, 
profound and indefinite, was regular, balanced, antithetical, simple, clear, and exact.’ 


' Characters and Commentaries, pp. 288-9. 
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How well these last words describe the elegy of Tibullus as contrasted with Virgil’s 
hexameters! The regularization of the second half of the pentameter had the same 
effect as rhyme: the couplet became an artistic unit. Catullus had used no tricks of 
style, not even anaphora. Tibullus was the Waller of Latin Elegy ; he paved the way 
for Ovid, its Pope. Pentameter restates hexameter ; the roughness of elision is almost 
gone ;? assonance, alliteration, and even rhyme between the halves of the verse tune 
the couplet internally. Listen to the play of sounds in this: 

Ne tibi neglecti mittant mala somnia Manes 
maestaque sopitae stet soror ante torum. 
The couplet has become a plaything, fascinating in itself, liable to become an end in 
itself ; loct communes tend to supply the place of thought and feeling. It has been 
well said? that Tibullus was a musical composer rather than a poet. 


Criticisms and Rival Theories. 


The ictus-accent theory of Hermann and Ritschl, as applied to dactylic verse, 
has been constantly criticized, sometimes en passant by scholars whose main object 
was to prove with reference to early Latin dramatic verse that accent did not influence 
“educated ’ Roman poetry before St. Augustine. Space forbids more than an indica- 
tion of the arguments and of possible answers. 

In 1855 Weil and Benloew, on the ground that the types dz genuerunt and frugi- 
ferentes were disqualified though they produced coincidence, suggested that the 
objection was to the masculine caesura in the fifth foot, which ‘rend la chute des vers 
moins coulante’.3 Munro* and Corssen’ agreed: the accentual effect was a chance 
by-product. Munro added other objections: why were certain types, involving 
exceptions to the Penultima Law, allowed, although they produced conflict? Thus 
the ancient grammarians say that -gue drew the accent on to short final syllables 
(as well as long), yet Virgil allows endings like Lauinaque uentt. But these gram- 
marians, none of them earlier than Diomedes, were quite probably wrong, at any 
rate as regards the Augustan period.® And even if they were not, the cases are so few 
that they can practically be written off as rarities ; in the first six books of the Aeneid 
there are only 28, and Ovid is still more sparing in the Metamorphoses.? Another 
exception cited, éxinde (éxinde per amplum, Aen. vi. 743), is simply an odd case. 
Munro suggested that the coincidences arose accidentally from ‘judicious imitation 
of Greek models’. ‘Rhythm, not accent,’ he added, ‘determined Virgil’s practice. 
. .. All the great masters have with fine tact, the reasons for which we can feel if 
we cannot explain, given to the end this free open fall in opposition to the involution 
of rhythm which the caesura occasions in the middle of the verse.” Answers are 
provided by Langen. In Odyssey i (444 lines), read with a Latin stress accent, there are 
63 conflicts in the fifth foot: in the whole of Virgil there are only 57. Virgil cannot 


' The figures are: Catullus 39 per cent., Pro- 
pertius 23 per cent., Tibullus 10 per cent., Ovid 
9 per cent. A long syllable was now rarely elided 
before a short, except in a few stock phrases like 
utdi ego. 

2 M. Schuster, Tzbull-Studien (1930), p. 58. 

3 Accentuation latine, p. 75. 

+ Trans. Camb. Philos. Soc., 1864, p. 388 ff., 
a detailed criticism. 

5 Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung (1870), 
vol. ii, pp. 980-8. 

© Miller, op. cit., p. 468 ; P. Langen, Philologus, 
xxxi (1872), p. 108; F. W. Shipley, loc. cit., 


pp. 31-2. 

7 No doubt their rarity is due to the fact that 
in Virgil only words in -a are concerned; -que 
in the verse-position immediately preceding (as 
in diuisque uidebit) is extremely common (83 
instances in Aen. vi alone). But it is a notable 
fact that -qgue is only attached to a trochaic 
word-end 34 times in all the speeches of Cicero 
(o-5 per cent. of its total occurrence), and that 
in 21 of these cases it is elided and has therefore 
probably no effect on accentuation; Shipley, 
loc. cit., p. 29. 
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simply have imitated Homer. Again if, as Corssen held, it was the masculine caesura 
in the fifth and sixth feet that was objectionable and accent had nothing to do with 
it, how did it happen that of 206 exceptions in Virgil (in the fifth foot) 147 are preceded 
by a monosyllable? And as for the aesthetic effect of these breaks in the ‘rollender 
Fall’ or ‘free open fall’, why were the Greeks, and in particular the fastidious 
Alexandrians, not disturbed by it?! 

To this last criticism W. Meyer found an ingenious reply. The Alexandrians, he 
said, did not allow a masculine caesura in the fifth foot following a masculine in the 
third, and rarely allowed it following a masculine in the fourth. Since the Latin 
hexameter had fixed suth caesuras either in the third or in the second and fourth 
feet, it followed that when the Romans began to study Alexandrian models they 
avoided a masculine caesura regularly in the fifth. But why did the Romans adopt 
these earlier masculine caesuras, if they had no regard for accent? And why, as 
Norden objects, did they break this ‘Greek’ rule precisely when Greek words were 
concerned?? Leo then propounded an entirely different theory. We know that the 
orators objected to endings in monosyllables and in words of four and five syllables 
like armamentis and Tyndaridarum (see pp. 36-7). There only remain words in 
two or three syllables, and that is the reason for the rule, introduced from oratory 
no doubt by Cicero. Norden inclines to this view,* though he recognizes that it leaves 
much unexplained. But it must be through an oversight that he includes tetrasyllables 
in uv—wy as being ruled out in imitation of oratory (esse uideatur was surely a 
legitimate clausula): and Leo’s solution, as Professor Fraenkel has said, ‘ befriedigt 
in der Tat sehr wenig ’.5 

The pentameter has been less discussed in this respect. Some have held that, 
since it is by origin a hexameter with a rest instead of the second half of the third 
and sixth feet, its rules are simply derived from those for hexameters: cut off one 
syllable from the two legitimate hexameter endings and you are left with a disyllable 
and a monosyllable; monosyllabic endings being ruled out for other reasons, there 
only remains the disyllable.* But it is hard to believe that the Roman poets, even if 
they were conscious of the origin of the pentameter, would restrict themselves for 
so mechanical a reason, which appeals more to the fingers than to the ear ; or that it 
should have taken them so many years to draw such a simple conclusion, if there was 
any point in drawing it, from the rules for hexameters which Cicero knew as a young 
man; and the hexameter rules themselves have then to be explained. Another ex- 
planation is given by Wilamowitz in his Griechische Verskunst (p. 53); he says that 
Maas has pointed out to him that the disyllabic ending is copied from contemporary 
Greek Epigram. He gives no references, and I cannot find on what evidence he bases 
this view ; such endings are the rule neither in Philodemus, the chief epigrammatist 
of the late Republican period, nor in Crinagoras, Antipater of Thessalonica, or 
Marcus Argentarius, the representatives of the Augustan age. Also the exceptions 
tend to occur precisely when the word is Greek. K. F. Smith finds an explanation in 
Zielitiski’s theory that the accentuation of Classical poetry and oratory was archaic, 
and distinct from that of contemporary speech. Words like ferent would thus have 
their old accent on the last syllable, and coincidence is established. This will suffice 
for those who hold, with Zielifiski, that ictus and accent are identical.? Vollmer 
supposes that the object was to ensure a contrast at the end, one coincidence and one 


' Loc. cit., pp. 106-7. Miiller, op. cit., p. 247; Postgate, op. cit., p. 86. 
2 Aenets vi, p. 437. 7 Zielinski, ‘Das Klauselgesetz in Ciceros 
3 De Stati Siluts, p. 8. Reden’ (Philologus, Suppbd. ix, 1904), pp. 827 
+ Ibid. (242) ff. Smith, A.J.P. xxv (1904), p. 461; 
5 Ikius und Akzent, p. 349 n. Tibullus (1913), Pp. 99. 


© Meyer, Sitz. bayer. Akad., 1884, p. 1042; 
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conflict occurring regularly in the last four syllables. This explains the phenomenon, 
but has it any aesthetic justification? He admits that the opposite effect is sought 
in the hexameter.' Christ’s explanation was that the trochaic division of the dactyl 
allowed the line to flow more easily to its close. That is nearer the mark: but here 
again, as in the case of hexameters, it is hard to believe that, if the rule was really 
desirable on these grounds, the fastidious Alexandrians would not have discovered 
and introduced it. We are drawn back at every point to seek an explanation in the 
one main factor in the Latin language which might cause Latin versification to diverge 
from its Greek models—the presence of a stress accent. 





L. P. WILKINSON. 
KING’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


* Gercke-Norden, loc. cit., p. 14. 2 Metrtk (1879), p. 200. 








PHALAECUS AND TIMOLEON 


To his narrative of the Sacred War Diodorus appends an excursus on the fate of the 
Phocian leaders, describing at some length the adventures of Phalaecus and his 
mercenaries after their departure from Thermopylae (xvi. 61-3). The object of this 
excursus, whose substance probably derives from Demophilus,' is to illustrate the 
terrible consequences of temple-robbery, but to modern scholars the story is inter- 
esting chiefly for its portrayal of the difficulties and hardships experienced by mer- 
cenary commanders.” It does not appear to have been noticed that at the same time 
Diodorus unconsciously throws some light upon the mission of Timoleon to Sicily. 
The details of this excursus seem to be accurate enough, being distorted little by 
its moral purpose, but the chronology is uncertain. Although it is clear from the 
words of Diodorus (61. 3) that the series of adventures extended over several years,’ 
the date and duration of each episode is unspecified. One date only is beyond doubt : 
the capitulation of Phalaecus to Philip took place in mid-July 346, as is known from 
a precise statement by Demosthenes.* The final episode, in which Elean exiles en- 
listed the remnant of the mercenaries in a disastrous attempt to overthrow the newly 
established oligarchy, very probably belongs to 342.5 Into the intervening four years 
must be fitted: (1) a period of unemployment spent in the Peloponnese ; (2) a voyage 
towards Italy, which proved a fiasco, since the mercenaries mutinied and returned 
to Greece; (3) a further period of unemployment, apparently short, at Cape Malea ; 
(4) campaigns in Crete, which terminated with the death of Phalaecus at Cydonia. 
The last of these periods is a long one. Many months must have elapsed between the 
dispatch of the Lyctian appeal to Sparta and the defeat of Phalaecus’ troops by 
Archidamus, while the siege of Cydonia seems to have commenced only after the 
withdrawal of the Spartan relief-force. If, as is likely, the death of Phalaecus took 
place in 342 and his followers returned to the Peloponnese immediately,® they can 
scarcely have been transported to Crete later than the autumn of 344. The link 
between their adventures and the career of Archidamus is not very helpful: he sailed 
to aid the Tarentines soon after his victory in Crete, but his arrival in Italy cannot 
be dated with certainty, though it may belong to the end of 342.7 A considerable part 
of the interval between the surrender of Phalaecus at Thermopylae and his departure 
for Crete may be assigned to his first period of unemployment in the Peloponnese, 
which was by no means short (Diod. 61. 4, 76 pév mp@rov diérpiBev mrepi rH [TeAorov- 
vnoov). He supported his mercenaries from the remnant of the Delphic treasure and 
must have tried to secure employment for them. But the Peace of Philocrates had 
severely restricted the demand for professional soldiery in Greece, and he was eventu- 
ally compelled to ship his men from Corinth, pretending that his services had been 
commissioned by agents from Italy and Sicily. The adoption of this subterfuge sug- 
gests that he was desperate and had tried every other expedient, the behaviour of 
his troops that long unemployment had destroyed their faith in him. This episode, 


* Hammond, C.Q. xxxi (1938), pp. 82-5. 

2 Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers, pp. 140-2. 

3 Pickard-Cambridge, C.A.H. vi, p. 240, does 
not explain his unusual view that Phalaecus was 
killed towards the end of 346, i.e. a few months 
after the surrender at Thermopylae. 

+ xix. 59. The date corresponds to 18th July 
(Glotz, Histotre grecque, iii, p. 295). 

5 Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. 1, p. 541; Glotz, op. 
cit., p. 323. Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., pp. 


240 and 248, assigns this event to 343, associating 
the destruction of the mercenaries with the 
successful coup of the Elean oligarchs; but it 
is more likely that they perished in a subsequent 
attack by democratic exiles. 

6 Beloch, op. cit., p. 510; Lenschau, R.E. 
xix, col. 1613. 

7 Beloch, op. cit., p. 595, n. 1; Hackforth, 
C.A.H. vi, p. 300. Glotz, op. cit., p. 417, assigns 
it to 343. 
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therefore, seems either to belong to the summer of 345, the period of inactivity at 
Malea occupying the following winter, or to have occurred as late as the spring of 344. 
In either case this large body of mercenaries—in whatever part of the Peloponnese it 
may have been encamped—was available, and indeed most eager, for enlistment at 
the time when the expedition of Timoleon to Sicily was being organized. 

The appeal by Syracusan exiles for Corinthian aid is assigned by most scholars 
to the summer of 345,' the departure of Timoleon for Sicily to the spring of 344. His 
armament, excluding supplements received in the course of the voyage, amounted to 
70oo men and seven ships (Diod. 66. 2; Plut. Timol. 8. 4), and these were assembled 
only after considerable delay (Plut. 7. 6). Among the 700 were many who had served 
the Phocians,? but a very large majority of Phalaecus’ formidable army was left 
unengaged. Though a reliable commander was the most pressing need of the Sicilians, 
the Corinthian government can hardly have believed that a larger armament would 
be superfluous ; for Dionysius was supported by a powerful body of mercenaries at 
Syracuse, while Hicetas, whose untrustworthiness was patent, had already invited 
Carthaginian intervention (Plut. 7. 3-7). Despite the insistence of Plutarch on the 
enthusiasm of the Corinthians (2. 2, 3. 1, 7. 7), they cannot at the outset have viewed 
this hazardous venture with any favour. To ignore an appeal from the greatest of 
their colonies would be dishonourable, but they were reluctant to be involved in 
a heavy financial outlay. Two factors confirm this conclusion. The strange choice 
of Timoleon to be the leader of the expedition—an elderly man who had lived -in 
retirement from political life for the past twenty years and seems never to have held 
an important military command—suggests that they refused to sacrifice any of their 
most valuable leaders to a mission from which they were unlikely to derive much 
profit. Secondly, when Timoleon had achieved striking success and the undertaking 
began to promise substantial returns, they sent a considerably stronger armament to 
Sicily, consisting of 2,000 hoplites, 200 cavalry, ten ships, and a supply of money.‘ 
This change of attitude was certainly not due to any improvement in the situation 
at home: the Macedonian danger was becoming increasingly pressing, and it was 
in 343, the year in which the reinforcement to Timoleon was sent, that Philip 
threatened the Corinthian dependencies of Ambracia and Leucas (Dem. ix. 34). 

The interrelation of Timoleon’s mission and the uncompleted voyage of Phalaecus 
to Italy and Sicily is relatively unimportant and is rendered obscure by chronological 
uncertainties. The latter may have sailed before the appeal of the Syracusan exiles 
was received at Corinth, but this is rather improbable. The war between Tarentum 
and the Lucanians offered him some prospect of employment, but he could scarcely 
have believed that Sicily would afford him secondary opportunities or have tried to 
convince his men that they had already been engaged (Diod. 61. 4), unless hostilities . 
had broken out there or were known to be imminent. No fighting occurred in eastern 
Sicily in 345, and the operations of Hicetas against Dionysius at Syracuse, which were 
designed to forestall the arrival of Timoleon, belong to the spring of 344 (Diod. 
68. 1-3; Plut. 9. 3). It is more likely that Phalaecus’ voyage was undertaken either 

! Envoys perhaps left Leontini in the spring without difficulty. The Corinthians had been 
(Hackforth, op. cit., p. 285). nominally allies of Phocis in the Sacred War 

2 Diod. 78. 3-4, 82. 2: Plut. 30. 7-8. Plutarch, and can have been little influenced by religious 
who exaggerates the piety of Timoleon, is forced __ scruples. 
to exciise the enlistment of men guilty of sacri- 3 Hicetas in his letter to the Corinthians 
lege by the plea that no others were available. stressed the cost of the expedition (Plut. 7. 5). 
But there can scarcely have been a shortage of 4 Diod. 69. 4; Plut. 16. 3. The ten ships seem 
mercenaries in a brief period of widespread to have been all triremes, whereas the seven of 
peace, and in the following year, when Phalaecus Timoleon had included three smaller vessels 
was already in Crete with most of his company, (Diod. 66. 2). 

a much larger force was collected, apparently 
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in the autumn of 345 before the end of the navigating season, while the Corinthians 
were organizing their expedition, or in the following spring, whether before or after the 
departure of Timoleon. Both sailed from Corinth, where Phalaecus may well have 
offered the services of himself and his men to the Corinthians and received a rebuff, 
only a few hundreds of his company being accepted. In desperation he probably 
decided first to try his luck at Tarentum and, if he failed there, to cross to Sicily, 
where recent developments were encouraging to a commander of unemployed mer- 
cenaries. If these hopes proved fruitless, he could turn to free-lance brigandage and 
seize some defenceless city (Diod. 61. 4). But the justifiable lack of confidence in him 


felt by his followers wrecked all his schemes. 
H. D. WESTLAKE. 
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THE SEVENTH IDYLL OF THEOCRITUS 


IN a paper designed to prove that the technopaegnium entitled Zépryé could not be 
by Theocritus, I said in 1914' that that question had a bearing of some importance 
upon the interpretation of the Idylls since the ‘Mascarade bucolique’ depended 
ultimately on the assumption that Simichidas in Id. 7 was Theocritus himself. If 
T. referred to himself elsewhere by that name (and the Syrinx so refers to him), the 
assumption would be justified ; if someone else did so, he would, in company with the 
scholia and with the author of the barbarous verses beginning Zipsyida Oedxpire 
which are prefixed to the Idylls in certain manuscripts, be merely drawing an obvious 
and possibly mistaken inference. 

Belief in the ‘Mascarade bucolique’ has taken various forms, but its fundamental 
postulate is that some or all of the figures in the bucolic Idylls are not rustics but 
literary men, and the game is to identify them. Thus Lykidas in Id. 7, with whom 
most players begin and many stop, has at one time or another been pronounced to 
be Aratus, Astakides (of Call. ef. 24), Callimachus, Dosiadas, Leonidas, Rhianus, 
and maybe others besides. The game has been less popular of late, or less publicly 
played, and it is partly for that reason that a threat made twenty-five years ago to 
return to the subject has never been carried out. There are, however, two other 
reasons. One is that the equation Simichidas = Theocritus is of much less importance 
than I then thought it; the other that the problems of that enigmatic masterpiece 
the seventh Idyll remain unsolved. For problems there are; and if I now return to 
them, it is not so much to attack the postulates of the ‘Mascarade bucolique’ as in 
the hope that a review of the difficulties from a somewhat different angle may 
encourage someone to solve them. It will be well to begin with Simichidas, who 
describes in the first person an experience which evidently reflects, in part at least, 
an experience of Theocritus himself. 

First, then, by way of precaution let us note that ‘I’ in literature may stand for 
the author himself, as for instance in Jd. 28, or for a character he has created, as in 
Id. 3, and that between these extremes an author may identify himself not wholly 
but only in part with a character who uses the first person. Hence, though the speaker 
in Jd. 7 is plainly in part the poet, the two are not necessarily identical. Still, it is 
most natural in this poem to assume the identity, and with this caveat I shall 
assume it and suppose Ziuyidas to be neither more nor less than an alias for 
Oedxpitos. 

If that is so, the name remains unexplained, and I shall waste no time upon 
the obscure guesses of the scholia on 7. 21 except to say that though the Simi- 
chidas, son of Perikles, of Orchomenos, there mentioned as resident in Cos, must 
be supposed to have existed, he does not illuminate the matter. It is, however, 
important to observe that if T. passed under an alias, he was not the only 
Alexandrian poet to do so. Callimachus certainly called himself Battiades once 
(A.P. 7. 415) and, to judge from the popularity of the name with later writers, 
may be supposed to have done so more than once; and in this very poem (40) 
the poet whom we know as Asklepiades is called Sikelidas. Herein the Alexan- 
drians perhaps took a hint from an earlier age, for Simonides, who is called by 
Ovid and may perhaps have called himself Leoprepides (Ov. Jb. 512, cf. Sim. 

frr. 146, 147), is said by Suidas to have been called also Melikertes, and Solon 
(fr. 20) addresses Mimnermus as Ligyastades. 


t J. Phil. xxxiii. 129. 
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From this batch of names—Battiades, Leoprepides, Ligyastades, Melikertes, 
Sikelides, Simichidas—two points seem to emerge. First, with the exception of Meli- 
kertes, all are patronymic in form, and Leoprepides is so in content (for Simonides 
was son of Leoprepes), but none of the others can be proved to be so, and two, 
Ligyastades and Simichidas, are not formed from the father’s name.’ Secondly, 
though these names are aliases, there is not the slightest reason to think that any of 
them are disguises, and there is plain evidence that some of them are not.? And it 
ought to have been plain in Jd. 7 that the name Simichidas is not a disguise; if the 
uninitiated were not to recognise Simichidas, they would not have been allowed to 
think for twenty lines that the speaker was Theocritus. 

Nor does Simichidas make any serious pretence of being a rustic. He is going 
from the town of Cos to attend harvest festivities on the estate of one of the most 
aristocratic families of the island, and he wears the laced boots of the traveller, which 
presently catch the quizzical eye of Lykidas,? no doubt barefoot himself (cf. 4. 56). 
Knowing, though seemingly only by repute, Lykidas’s skill in rustic song (27), he 
invites him to BovxoAvacpés (36) and so far conforms to that genre himself as to pretend 
that his inspiration reached him av’ wpea BovxoAdovra (g2) and to embellish his prelude 
with a rustic image (97); but where Lykidas’s rivals are herdsmen and harvesters 
(28) Simichidas’s are Asklepiades and Philetas (40), his poetry is known in exalted 
circles (93), and his song concerns the love-affairs of Theocritus’s friend Aratos, an 
urban and mundane theme devoid of any further touch of rusticity unless the appeal 
to Pan is such—and Pan, as 2’ remark, is on other grounds appropriate here, and he 
is made the occasion for the most elaborate display of Alexandrian erudition to be 


found in the Idylls. 


Simichidas, then, an urban poet, sets out in company with Eukritos and Amyntas 
on their walk,* and less than half way to their destination they fall in with Lykidas. 
This encounter is described by Cholmeley (who was strong on the ‘Mascarade bucoli- 
que’) with the words (p. 12) ‘they meet one “Lycidas” masquerading as a goatherd 


t Ligyastades, according to Suid. s.v. Miuvep- 
pos, is formed Sa 76 eupedes wai Axyd, in which 
case it is descriptive and resembles Melikertes, 
formed da 76d Hdd (Suid. s.v. Lipwvidns); the 
name Ligyrtiades, which Suidas gives as that 
of Mimnermus’s father, is no doubt begotten by 
it. T.’s father was named not Simichos but 
Praxagoras. Battiades may be a real patronymic 
but is not certainly such (see RE. Suppl. 5. 386); 
so may Sikelidas, but the name of Asklepiades’s 
father is unknown, for 2 T. 7. 40, who assert 
that it was Sikelos, assert also, among other 
explanations, that T.’s father was named 
Simichos, and they cannot be trusted. 

2 The plainest case is Sikelidas, for in T. the 
name is on exactly the same footing as Philetas 
in the same line, and it is used both by Hedylus 
(Ath. 11. 473A) and by Meleager in his preface 
(A.P. 4. 1. 46). The poet is elsewhere called, 
and calls himself, Asklepiades (A.P. 12. 50), but 
it is hardly clear which of the two names is 
genuine and which alias, nor for our purpose is it 
material. Ligyastades, from its context, must 
have been recognizable as referring to Mim- 
nermus, and presumably the same was true of 
Melikertes and Battiades. 

3 26 mGca Xibos amraionca mor dapBuAidecow 


deidex. Eustathius (746. 3, cf. 1236. 4) observes 
that the singing stones fPovxodixiw Eéxovow 
adéAevav, and I cannot forbear to quote from 
Pepys’s Diary of 14 July 1667, at Epsom: We 
took notice of his woolen knit stockings of two 
colours mixed, and of his shoes shod with iron 
shoes, both at the toe and heels, and with great 
nails in the soles of his feet, which was mighty 
pretty; and, taking notice of them, ‘Why,’ says 
the poor man, ‘the downes, you see, are full of 
stones, and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus ; and 
these’, says he, ‘will make the stones fly till they 
sing before me.’ 

+ Simichidas leads the trio, for Lykidas ad- 
dresses him, in the singular, throughout, though 
his opening questions refer to the whole party. 
The phrasing (2, 131f.) may suggest that 
Simichidas and Eukritos are closer friends to 
each other than to Amyntas, whose Macedonian- 
sounding name may be significant. A third- 
century inscription from Cos (B.M. 343, Paton 
and Hicks, ro C 91) contains the name EYK 
soee- OKPITOY: but let no one add PITOZGE, 
for the letters will not fill the space, and T.’s 
name would probably have been spelt @evxpiros 
in Cos. This is sad. 
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(aimdAw é£ox’ édxer)’.* The italics are Cholmeley’s, but what Simichidas says about 
Lykidas is categorically that he was a goatherd and no one could have mistaken him 
for anything else (13 #s 8’ aimdAos odd€ Ké ris vw | Hyvoinoer idaév). He sadly under- 
estimated the capacity of his commentators, and I suggest that those who wish to 
play the mascarade game should begin | by disposing of the two words 4s aimddos, for 
a theory based on the assumption that T. means the reverse of what he says starts 
at some initial disadvantage. There is, however, this excuse for Cholmeley, that 
‘Lykidas’s costume is described with what may seem needless particularity (15) : 


€x pev yap Aacioww Saovrpiyos elye Tpayouo 
Kvaxov Sépy,’” wyovow” véas Tapicoo trordasov, 
api Sé ot ornbeca yépwv eodiyyeto mémXos 
Cworrpe mAaKep@, poixav 8° éxev aypeAaiw 
defirepa Koptvar. 


The costume, in short, is almost too good to be true: but it does not thereby follow 
that it came from the costumier, and Simichidas gives a further indication that it 
did not ; for if Lykidas’s goatskin smells of rdycos? it is, as X observe, because he has 
been cheese-making and has wiped his hands on it: and to lengths such as these the 
most conscientious masquerader would hardly go. If, therefore, these lines need 
explanation, I would rather suppose that Simichidas, though he is not addressing 
Lykidas, is amused by his clothes and strikes in advance the playful and faintly 
derisive tone of Lykidas’s opening speech. 

The name Lykidas stands on exactly the same footing as the name Simichidas, 
and both interlocutors use it (13, 27, 55, 91), as both use Simichidas (21, 96). Therefore 
if it is an alias it is not a disguise. Like most of the aliases mentioned above it is 
patronymic in form, but that is not in itself suspicious, for among T.’s characters are 
others with names so formed, as there are also others connected with AvKos,4 and 
Avxisas is also fairly common outside Bucolic.s Nor can we attach importance to 
the fact that he is called Kvédwvxdv dvdpa (12). Stephanus Byzantinus records a 
Kydonia in Crete, in Sicily, and in Libya, and there was an island so named near Lesbos 
(Plin. N.H. 5. 140); the first is the most important, but the adjective might belong 
to any. Wilamowitz (Hermes xxxiv. 616)°, from 71 f., would enrich the known topo- 
graphy of Cos with an Acharna and a Lykopeia, and Paton and Hicks (p. 213) with 
a Ptelea from 65. The geographical adjectives in this Idyll, as I have said elsewhere 
(C.Q. xxiv. 153), are perhaps on a different footing from those in the other poems, and 
if these suggestions are correct, we may have to add a Coan Kydonia to the other four. 
And, finally, though it may be surprising that a goatherd in Cos should express opinions 
on an Alexandrian literary squabble (47 ff.),”7 the example of Korydon at 4. 31 should 
discourage hasty inferences. 

In short it may be thought that Lykidas is not a wholly realistic portrait of a goat- 
herd. He is not: but then, with the possible exception of Milon in Jd. 10, there is no 
wholly realistic portrait of a rustic anywhere in T.; and if T., using not indeed the 


1 So, more recently, Legrand, Buc. gr. 1. 2, 3 Tdéyuoos is not, as L. and S. say, rennet, a 
‘un quidam que T. s’amuse 4 dépeindre comme __ substance extracted from the inner lining of the 
un chevrier’; Bignone, Teocrito 34, ‘un pastore stomach of sucking calves and other animals, but 
non é benché gli rassomigli a puntino’; cf. curdled milk from the stomach, in which the 
Edmonds, Gk Buc. Poets, xiii. coagulant enzyme is still active. It is the Doric 

2 I do not accept Graefe’s Aaoto and Kaibel’s for wveria, which L. and S. define correctly. 
@puowo, for the juxtaposition of practically # Diokleidas, Philondas, Theumaridas: Lykon, 
Synonymous adjectives is not rare in Greek Lykopas, Lykos. 
poetry (see Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 710), and the 5 e.g. Herod. 9. 5, Dem. 20. 131. 
additions of another genitive and another -oo © See also Hell. Dicht. ii. 138. 
are no ornaments to the sentence. 7 Cf. C.Q. xxxil. 12. 
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name his parents gave him but a recognisable equivalent for it, depicts himself taking 
a walk in his proper character as a town-dweller and literary man, and asserts that 
on that walk he met a goatherd, then it seems to me that, however unusual the 
behaviour of that goatherd may appear, we have no title to disbelieve T. and ought 
to regard Lykidas, whether that was his real name or no, as a genuine rustic,! and to 
discard the ‘Mascarade bucolique’, of which not a word is heard in antiquity.2, My 
difficulty, however, is this. There is a contrast, plainly if unobtrusively drawn, 
between the rival of Asklepiades and Philetas, and the country-clad Lykidas whose 
instrument is the odpvyé and whose rivals are to be found in the harvest field and the 
pastures (28), and I should have expected, if the two are to indulge in a friendly 
singing-match, that the contrast would be emphasised in their songs. Now Lykidas’s 
song is certainly considerably more bucolic than Simichidas’s: it is much concerned 
with two bucolic heroes, and it ends (86 ff.) on a purely bucolic note, but it is a very 
odd composition and I do not understand it. 

It begins with a statement that if Ageanax will grant his favours to Lykidas, he 
will have a prosperous voyage to Mitylene even in the stormy season (52-60). Chang- 
ing from statement to prayer, apparently as an indication that the favours have in 
fact been received, Lykidas prays that Ageanax may reach his destination, and 
announces his intention of holding rustic festival to celebrate duap rijvo—seemingly 
the day of Ageanax’s safe arrival. His oriBds will be topped with fragrant herbs? and 
he will lie there, drinking and thinking of Ageanax, while two shepherds pipe to him 
and Tityros sings. The subject of the songs will be how Daphnis wasted with love for 
Xenea and how Komatas, shut up in a coffer by a cruel master, was fed by bees be- 
cause the Muses had touched his lips with nectar. At this point the résumé of Tityros’s 
songs apparently closes and Lykidas ends his own song with the following apostrophe 
to Komatas (83): 

® paxdpuorte Kopara, tv Onv rade reprva rrerovbets, 
Kai TU KateKAdoOns és Adpvaxa, Kai Td peAvoodv 
Knpia depBopevos Eros wprov eLemrovacas. 

aif én” ened Cwois evapiOpros wopedes Hyer, 

ws Tou eywy evopevov av’ wpea Tas Kadas alyas 
dwvas eicaiwv, td 8 dro Spvolv 7 bro TwevKats 

adv peAvodopevos KatrexéxAwo, Gete Kopara. 


Now Lykidas’s festival is to celebrate nominally Ageanax’s arrival in Mitylene but 
also, no doubt, the happy outcome of his own love-affair, and one would expect him 
to select for Tityros subjects appropriate to the occasion; and the love-pangs of 
Daphiiis, by way of contrast, may serve that purpose. But the story of Komatas as 
here outlined has no such relevance, nor is it easy to see why Lykidas should show so 


1 I agree with those who infer from the Itakehimtomeannot that his orBds will be made 





characterisation in 15 ff., 128 f. that T. is drawing 
in part at least from the life, and I will not con- 
jecture that he is confronting himself, a la 
Pirandello, with a character from his own 
Idylls. 

2 Bion is no doubt treated as a rustic in the 
*Emrddguos and Virgil introduced his friends into 
the Eclogues, but the silence of T.’s scholia ought 
not to be undervalued, for, as the note on 21 
shows, some of their information comes from 
Coan sources (cf. Wendel, 7.-Scholien, 128). 

3 67 xa oriBas éocetrat memuKacpéva Ear’ én 
maxuv | xvilar’ aapodédAw re moAvyvapmrrw Te cerivy. 


of these herbs, which would involve an unusual 
sense for the participle, but that the hay of which 
it is composed will have a top-dressing cubit-deep 
of them: cf. Plat. Rep. 372 B xaraxhwévres éni 
oriBddiwy éorpwyévwy pidaxi tre Kai puppivats 
edwxjoovra. I do not know celery in such a 
context, but fleabane dvvara: . . . bmoorpwrvi- 
pevos .. . Onpia Sudnew Kai xdvwras amedAatvew. 
xreives 5€ Kai yvAdovs (Diosc. 3. 121), and it is 
mentioned together with asphodel for useful 
properties of this kind at Geop. 18. 2. 4; cf. ibid. 


13. II. 3. 
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much enthusiasm for this hero. True, a rustic singer might in general venerate a 
rustic so signally favoured by the Muses, but, if that is all, the end of Lykidas’s song 
is feeble and inconsequent, and the disappointment is the greater since it has begun 
with a passage not surpassed in beauty anywhere in T. 

Further: ll. 83 ff. are rendered by Legrand ‘c’est toi qui as subi cette aimable 
aventure, toi qui fus enfermé dans le coffre ; toi qui passas’ etc., and I agree that the 
anaphora of the emphatic pronoun cannot be disregarded as it is in the other versions 
at which I have looked. Tv @nv...xaird...xai7d seem to me to mean thou truly... 
thou too... thou too, and to be capable of no other meaning. But did any one 
besides Komatas have these experiences? and if he did, what does it matter here? 

Some light on this puzzle might seem to proceed from 2 78 gaciv ort Oedxpitos ra 
tod Aadvidos eis tov Koudrav (perjveyxev)>. rotrov yap 7 unrnp e€é0nxe tov marépa 
"Avaxra evAaBoupévn, etdvia Gre od rreices bro Tob Xpdoov SvaxopynOjvar A¢yovea, but I fear 
it is a will-o’-the-wisp due to someone who asked himself the first of my two questions 
and assumed the answer to be Daphnis because Daphnis was the last person mentioned. 
For in the first place the exposure of Daphnis as an infant is part of the Daphnis 
legend, but does not tally with what is here said of Komatas, and what is here 
said of Komatas is not elsewhere recorded of Daphnis; and in the second place, 
the scholia on this same passage seem to show that T. did not after all invent 
this story of Komatas. One note states, on the authority of Avx«ws, that 
an unnamed shepherd, who sacrificed his master’s sheep to the Muses, was shut 
into a chest and was found two months later' alive, the chest being full of honey- 
comb; another, giving no authority, names the shepherd Komatas—radrdv 8é 
éorw eitreiv Mevadxas.? The scene is said to be ris Qoupias dpos, which the first note 
calls OdAapos and the second locates not at Thurii but in Sicily. 

Avxvws is a Greek name, but no writer is known to have borne it and Toup plausibly 
wrote Avxos. This will be Lykos of Rhegium, strangely called 6 Bov@ypas, and said 
to be the father, real or adopted, of the tragedian Lycophron; and among his frag- 
ments the passage will be found (F.H.G. 2. 372). Avxws, AvKos, Avxddpwv, and 
Avxidas? Well, the arm of coincidence is long, the relation of Lykos and Lycophron 
is obscure,’ and though Lykidas for a son of Lykos would resemble the alternative 
names mentioned above in being an alias which is no disguise, I am not inviting any- 
one to add Lycophron to the list of poets with whom Lykidas has been identified. 
If anyone should wish to do so, let him first show that Lycophron left his native 
Chalkis to live the very simple life, preferably at a place in Cos called Kydonia, and 
he will command attention, though we shall still want to know what all this fuss about 
Komatas means. 

To be brief, I am no believer in the ‘Mascarade bucolique’ in any sense in which 
the theory has so far been propounded, but I recognise a real difficulty in this part 
of the poem, and while that difficulty remains I must admit the possibility of some 
such explanation of it. 


On Il. 25, 60, 70 of this Idyll I have written elsewhere.* I add here some further 
notes on points of detail. 


1. T. hat durch das Anfangswort js xpovos avixa, ‘es war einmal’ das Erlebnis, von 


1 The discrepancy in the duration of the names for the unnamed goatherd. It will not 
punishment can be evaded by supposing that help us to suppose that it was not Daphnis but 
85 €ros wpov means the spring as pomifer annus Menalkas who shared Komatas’s fate. 
at Hor. C. 3. 23. 8 means autumn, but I know no 3 See RE. xiii. 2317, 2406. 

Greek example of this idiom. 4 C.Q. xxiv. 148; C.R. xli. 166. 

2 2 1 praef. offer Menalkas or Komatas as 
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dem er erzahlt, in eine unbestimmte Ferne geriickt, als ob es ein Marchen ware. So Wila- 
mowitz (Hell. Dicht. ii. 142), citing for the colour of the Greek phrase Critias /r. 1, 
Plat. Prot. 390 Cc, Cypria fr. 1 (4v ore), Moschion ff. 6. 3 (Fv mor’ aidy Keivos jvixa),' in 
all of which the reference is to a remote age. He adds, however, that T. is not likely 
to have recovered so much freshness of vision after a long interval, and that Aratos’s 
love-affair is an ephemeral topic which would soon lose interest. 

With these conclusions I agree, but I do not think the opening words have neces- 
sarily any colour of antiquity or fairy-tale. They seem to be used elsewhere of epochs 
which are indeed closed but are not necessarily remote. Thus #v xpdvos rika.. . 
begins epitaphs referring to the life of men now dead (A. Plan. 270; Kaibel, Ep. Gr. 
254), and similarly Plat. Alc. 1. 106 E & dpa viv ruyyxdvers emuordpevos, Hv ypdvos Gre 
ovx wyod «idévar; Diog. Laert. 6. 56 #v more xpovos éxeivos Gre Hunv ya) ToLodTos Gmoios 
ov viv.2 If therefore any inference is to be drawn from the phrase (and I think it 
may be), it is not that T. chooses to represent the events as having taken place long 
ago, but that the situation has changed materially since they occurred—for instance, 
that T. or some others concerned have left Cos, or that not all are still alive. 





23. emiTup idiot KopvdaAAides. 

7] Ort tots tadors evdtarpiBovow 7 ore Tov TUuBov emi Tis Kepadjs Pépovar (2). The 
first explanation, which probably inspired [Babr.] 72. 21 xop¥daAAos odv radots trailwr, 
is favoured by Wilamowitz (Red. u. Vorir. 1. 281), who pictures the party walking on 
a tomb-lined road like the Via Appia. But they are already well on their way (10) 
on their walk of five or six miles,’ and it is difficult to imagine that the town of Cos, 
which had been of no importance until the perorxvopds in 366 B.C. and was small in 
Strabo’s day (Diod. 15. 76, Strab. 14. 657), had a row of tombs stretching far into the 
country ; the second explanation, which fits Lykidas’s whimsical tone, seems therefore 
more probable. 

The bird will be the crested lark, for the skylark is in Greece a winter migrant 
(Thompson, Gloss. Gk Birds, 166). Whatever the origin of the story, told also of the 
hoopoe, that the lark buried his father in his head (see ibid. 167), I suspect that 
Greeks saw a resemblance between the lark’s crest seen frontally and the anthemion 
which tops so many grave-stelae. 


46. Oromedon, not otherwise known, is no doubt rightly said by 2 to be a mountain 
in Cos, and may further be supposed to be in view at the moment, for the party is 
walking westwards in the comparatively fertile northern plain and on their left hand 
rises the barren ridge of mountains which line the south coast of the island. The 
name Prion preserved by Pliny (N.H. 5. 134) presumably denotes the whole ridge, 
which has a Sierra-like outline. Paton and Hicks’s map suggested Mt. Dikeo in this 
range as a probable Oromedon, and Miss Alice Lindsell, who was in Cos in 1937, very 
kindly looked into the question on the spot. 

From the information and the excellent photographs supplied by her and by 
Miss J. B. Mitchell, it appears that Mt. Dikeo is a group of summits of over 800 m., 
not isolated, but standing out as the most conspicuous portion of the chain, and in 
full view of travellers in the northern plain. I think we may guess Oromedon to have 
been its ancient name. 

Miss Lindsell tells me that in normal years in Cos the barley-harvest on the lower 
ground is over by the end of April, and that the vintage goes on through August and 
September according to the kind of grape. This information supplements what I 


t Add (from Headlam’s note on Herodas 4. 50) e.g. A.P. 8. 178, 9. 344, 12. 44, 14. 52; Kaibel 565. 
Diog. L. praef. 4, Call, fr. 87. 3 For the position of Haleis and Pyxa see 
2 Gv dre is used with exactly the same colour, Paton and Hicks, Inser. of Cos, p. 212. 
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said at C.Q. xxiv. 148, and the barley-harvest ought to fix the time of year with some 
precision (33 f.). I fear, however, that there is something wrong, for the scene in 
131 ff. suggests a later date than April, and even in shady vineyards the leaves would 
not be stripped from the vines (134) so long before the vintage (see Geop. 5. 28, Pallad. 
9. 3, 10. 18, Colum. 5. 5. 14, 11. 2. 61). Whether owing to a change of climate, or to 
a difference in the varieties of barley and vines cultivated, or to both causes, the 
modern dates do not fit T.’s setting. 

53. xwrav ef’ éomrepiots Epihots votos vypa SuwKn 

KULaTa, xwpiwy or’ én’ wWKeav® mddas ioxet. 

The matutinal (or cosmical) setting of Orion, associated elsewhere with gales 
(e.g. A.P. 7. 273, Hor. C. 1. 28. 21, Epod. 10. 10), occupies a month in the autumn, and 
the time meant is that preceding the setting of his left foot (marked by the star 
Rigel), which crosses the horizon first, probably some time in October. The Kids 
are stars close to Capella in the constellation Auriga. They are often associated 
generally with storms (e.g. Arat. 158, Virg. Aen. 9. 668), and both their rising 
(Hor. C. 3. 1. 28), and their setting (Call. ep. 20, A.P. 7. 502, 640, Ov. M. 14. 711) are 
ominous. The time envisaged by Lykidas for Ageanax’s voyage is autumnal or 
wintry (66), but the matutinal setting of the Kids is in December and later than that 
of Orion ;? and even if éo7épios could refer to their setting Lykidas would not mention 
the more dangerous period before the less. They are, it is true, in the west when 
Orion sets, but the fact that they are there is of no significance. I think, therefore, 
that we must rather understand the reference to be to their vespertinal (or 
acronychal) rising. It will follow that €omépwos means not, as L. and S. say, western, 
but vespertinal ;3 and the word has that sense at Arat. 1065 éomepiwy mpomdpo.ler | 
ITAnidiwv, where it is rightly explained by 2 as rév ad’ éomépas avareAAovodv. 

Ancient dates for the vespertinal rising of the Kids range from September 26 to 
October 7,4 dates some weeks earlier than the setting of Orion, and it may be doubted 
whether, as cai... xai suggest, Lykidas is fixing two dates about the beginning and 
end of October respectively, or whether both phenomena refer to one date. Ancient 
poets frequently use astronomical data loosely, forgetting that they change with the 
precession of the equinoxes and vary considerably from latitude to latitude ;5 and 
since cai... «ai often in T. form quite a light copula (e.g. 2.:49, 7.3, 29.37), I think 
the second explanation cannot be excluded. If it is correct, Lykidas is giving some- 
what vaguely the evening and the morning signs which mark the stormy period 
associated by us no less vaguely with the equinox. 


99 ff. Wilamowitz (Gétt. Nachr. 1894, 185) pointed out that 100 f. must mean that 
Aristis is a citharist accomplished enough to compete without discredit at Delphi 
in the premier musical festival of Greece. We shall never know what part Aristis 
played in Aratos’s love-affair, but it is reasonable to suppose that this compliment is 
not @ propos de bottes, and its simplest explanation would be that Aristis, like Simi- 
chidas, had composed a poem on the theme. If Jd. 6, as Wilamowitz plausibly sug- 
gests (ibid. 188), also relates to it, Aratos’s affairs of the heart would seem in any case 
to have achieved remarkable publicity. 





! Professor D. S. Robertson has kindly read, 
and improved the astronomy of, this note. 

2 Their vespertinal (or heliacal) setting is in 
the spring, and therefore inappropriate here 
though said to be stormy at 2 Arat. 679. 

3 Se montrent au couchant Legrand. Among 
the older commentators Wuestemann and Kiess- 
ling, though they do not explain the adjective, 


seem to have understood ‘the reference to be to 
the rising, and this view was suggested to me 
also by Professor Housman. 

# Colum. 11. 2. 66,73, Lydus de ost. Wachsmuth, 
PP- 147, 149, 184, 291, 297. 

5 Cf. Smith, Dict. Ant. i. 224; Housman, 
Manil. 5, p. xxxix. 
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III. eins 8° "Hddvwv peév ev wpect xeipati péocow 
“EBpov map trotapov Tetpappevos eyyvbev apxrw. 


These words are translated by Wilamowitz (Gétt. Nachr. 1894, 195) neben dem 
Hebrus, gerichtet nach dem nahen Baren, and eins map’ “EBpov presents no difficulty, for 


mapa Cc. acc. with no idea of motion is common enough (see Wyse on Is. 8. 16).!_ Terpap- 
pévos eyyilev dpxrw, however, has caused great trouble, and Biicheler’s citation 
(Rhein. M. 39. 276) of Arat. 575 é€dmBev rerpappévos (of the posture in which En- 
gonasin rises), though it contented Wilamowitz, seems to me quite irrelevant. I 
believe, however, that the difficulty is a mere illusion, that éyyiGev apxrw goes with 
eins (as e.g. Arat. 181 ézei Atos eyyibev Hoar, 480, Il. 11. 723), and “EBpov ap rorapov 
with rerpappévos. The common preposition with this verb is apds, but avd, dvri, émi, és 
all occur, and zapd, though I know no other example, seems natural enough. I]pdés 
(for zrori) occurs in the bucolic Idylls (5. 93), but I do not recommend its substitution. 

Wilamowitz (ibid. 194) observed that Pan is thought of as the shepherd-god 
changing his pastures with the seasons like a mortal shepherd. The curse is that 
winter shall find him in the coldest, summer in the hottest part of his range. In 
winter, then, he will not only be on Rhodope near the pole, but will face north, 
towards the Hebrus, which is on that side of the mountain. And I think there is 
a similar point in 114 wérpa tro BXeutwv Gbev odxért NetAos cpards. In summer Pan 
is to be in Ethiopia but, facing south, will see no river at his feet because he has 
reached or passed its source. I will not discuss the geographical conceptions involved, 
except to note that Dion. Per. 220 speaks of BAewtwv . . . KoAdvar | évOev mordrovo 
Katépxerat voata NeiAov. Possibly there is some confusion between the source of the 
Nile and one of the higher cataracts, to which, according to Eustathius, Dionysius 
refers. 


115 ff. Wilamowitz (Gott. Nachr. 1894, 187) is of course right in supposing that the 
purpose for which the Loves are summoned is to inspire Philinos not with love for 
Aratos but with an unrequited passion which will punish him for his present be- 
haviour ;? and the seats from which they are summoned are probably not as irrelevant 
to this point as he fancies (ibid. 193, Hell. Dicht. ii. 140). Hyetis is not mentioned 
elsewhere, but Byblis is called after the daughter of Miletos who met her death, in 
circumstances variously related, in consequence of an incestuous passion entertained 
for or by her brother (Parthen. 11, Ant. Lib. 30, Ov. Met. 9. 664); and the temple at 
Oikous was founded by their father (Parthen. loc. cit., 2 Dion. Per. 825). If T. had had 
a prosperous love-affair in mind, this choice of shrines would have been unfortunate, 
and there was, nearer at hand and far more famous, the Cnidian temple, which had 
no such sinister associations. 

But I do not think Wilamowitz right in supposing 120 f. to mean ‘and yet Philinos 
is not worth your pains’. Mr. Denniston is silent as to «ai 5) wav, and I do not know 
the particles conjoined elsewhere ; but when xai 57 and «ai pyv both have progressive 
sense, it is improbable that xai 57 yay will have the adversative force peculiar to xai 
pnv.3 Moreover, and indeed is better sense than and yet. The thought will be: ‘Inspire 
Philinos with the unhappy passion he deserves; and indeed he is fully of an age for 
one’—and the further reflection that he is therefore no longer worth Aratos’s pains 


follows by implication in 122. A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
1 P, Ox. 1618, which usually omits iota ad- 3 Mr. Denniston cites 4 59 yay from Jl. 17. 


script, has “EBpw wap rorauzaj—no doubt wrongly. 538, and ei 8) wav, aconjecture at Alc. fr. 89 Diehl. 
2 Cf. A.P. 12. 12, 16, 109, 193. Neither lends any support to an adversative use. 
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THE ‘ASKEW COLLATIONS’ OF AESCHYLUS 


NEARLY every edition of Aeschylus published between 1782 (Schiitz, first ed.) and 
1852 (Hermann, posthumous ed.) contained readings from what were called ‘Askew’s 
collations’ or the ‘Askew MSS.’—usually referred to as Ask. A, Ask. B, Ask. C, 
Ask. D, Ask. a, Colb. 1, and Colb. 2. These MSS., which were very briefly described, 
were stated in these editions to be Paris MSS. (with the exception of Ask. a, said to 
be in Askew’s own library) which had been collated by Askew. Blomfield,’ however, 
discovered that Askew had transcribed all the collations from a note-book that had 
belonged to Needham, and Pierron? accused Askew of deliberate plagiarism and 
unscrupulous dishonesty. The late Prof. H. W. Smyth in a recent note on the subject? 
attempted to identify the ‘Askew MSS.’, and maintained the charge of plagiarism ; 
but his conclusions were based on inadequate evidence,* and were consequently 
partly incorrect. A full study of all the available evidence, a summary of which 
I give below, not only clears Askew’s name of any plagiarism, but also establishes 
the identity of the MSS. 

Four volumes of manuscript notes in Cambridge University Library (MS. Nn II 32 
and Adv. a 64.1, once owned by Needham, and MS. Nn IV 6 and Adv. a 51.1, written 
by Askew)5 provide the key to the problem. Peter Needham (1680-1731), a fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, from 1698 until 1716, was a competent classical scholar 
who had published editions of Bassius’ Geoponica, Hierocles’ Commentary on the 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and Theophrastus’ Characters.° After 1712 (and perhaps 
before that date) he began collecting materials for an edition of Aeschylus’. With 
this purpose he may have made independent collations (none have survived), but 
he mainly relied on the good services of continental scholars (especially Father 
Bernard de Montfaucon) and of English friends travelling on the Continent to obtain 
not only the readings of manuscripts but also collections of emendations and other 
subsidia for an edition of Aeschylus. The autograph copies of these collations, etc., 
exactly as they were received by Needham, are now bound up in MS. Nn II 32, and 
are the ultimate origin of the ‘Askew collations’. The volume contains (1) eight 
pages of scholia and emendations, dated 1549, the work of Robortello and L. Castel- 
vetro of Modena; (2) a collation of the Medicean MS. made for Needham in October 
1715 by Salvini, professor of Greek at Florence; (3) collations of six Paris MSS. made 
by three Benedictine monks of St. Maur and by Abbot Lama of Naples, and sent to 
Needham by Montfaucon; (4) collations of one Paris MS., three Leyden MSS., and 
a list of Scaliger’s conjectures found among Voss’s papers at Leyden, sent to Needham 
(probably in 1720) by John Walker, fellow of Trini:y College, who was travelling on ~ 








easel 








1 Blomfield, Prometheus Vinctus (1810), introd. 

2 Alexis Pierron, ‘ Notice critique sur le Parisi- 
nus L d’Eschyle’ (Annuaire de I’ Association pour 
l’Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en France, 
ili, 1869), p. 6. 

3 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 
xliv, 1933, ‘Catalogue of the Manuscripts of 
Aeschylus’, pp. 57-8. 

4 He was unable to consult personally the 
papers of Needham and Askew, and had to use 
the brief description of them in A Catalogue of 
Adversaria and Printed Books containing MS. 
notes, in the Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1864. 

5 In the old library numbered in the Adver- 


saria class Nn II 32, Nn I 16, Nn IV 6, and 
Nn I 17 respectively. 

6 Bassus (Cassianus), Geoponicorum, sive de re 
rustica libri XX, Cantab. 1704. Hierocles Alex- 
andrinus, Commentarius in aurea carmina, de 
Providentia et Fato quae supersunt, et reliqua 
fragmenta, Cantab. 1709. Theophrastus Eresius, 
Characteres Ethict. Cantab. 1712. Cf. Monk, Life 
of Bentley, pp. 177-8. 

7 John Walker, in a letter (bound in MS. 
Nn II 32) to Needham from Paris, dated 12 Dec. 
1719, wrote ‘I have not forgot to make enquiry 
here after any thing that may be of service to 
your Aeschylus’. 
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the Continent in 1719-20 on behalf of Bentley.’ For easier reference, Needham used 
the margins of a copy of Stanley’s edition (now Adv. a 64. 1), into which he transcribed 
the readings of the Medicean and the six Paris MSS.—presumably at the time he had 
not received the other collations and did not trouble to enter them when he did 
subsequently receive them. At some time after 1720, Needham seems to have aban- 
doned his intention of editing Aeschylus: his reasons for this change of mind are not 
known, but one may suppose that the duties of rector of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, 
where he lived from 1717 to his death in 1731, and the distance from Cambridge and 
libraries prevented the completion of his task. 

Needham’s papers came into the possession of Askew, to whom they may have 
been given by Dr. Mead, a close friend of both Needham and Askew. Anthony 
Askew (1722-74) was a very interesting figure: he was all his life a great lover of the 
Classics, in spite of the fact that he was by profession a practising doctor. At an early 
age he conceived an enthusiasm for Aeschylus: in August 1749 he collated the Wolfen- 
biittel MS. of Aeschylus, and in September 1743 the two Leipzig MSS.? It was 
apparently in 1744 that he obtained Needham’s papers: in 1745 he collated the two 
MSS. of Aeschylus in Dr. Mead’s library (now in Cambridge University Library), 
and in the same year took the degree of M.B. at Emmanuel College, where he was in 
residence. In 1746 he went to Leyden for a year’s study in medicine, and made use 
of the opportunity to collate some of the MSS. of Aeschylus there. At Leyden he 
published a 12-page quarto pamphlet entitled Novae Editionis Tragoediarum Aeschyli 
Specimen, curante Antonio Askew, 1746, which contained only Eum. 566-94—a passage 
chosen probably on account of his conjecture odpavod in 1. 567. From this it is clear 
that he was at the time planning a complete edition. He then visited Hungary, 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy, and other parts of Europe before returning to Cam- 
bridge, where he took his M.D. in 1750 and commenced a practice not long afterwards. 
His intention of editing Aeschylus was later dropped, but for the rest of his life he 
retained his Classical interests and built up a fine library of editions of Greek and 
Latin authors. When Askew received Needham’s two note-books, he copied out 
their contents for his private use. The collations bound up in MS. Nn II 32 he copied 
into a note-book of his own (MS. Nn IV 6), and entered the readings in the margin 
of Needham’s Stanley into his own Stanley (Adv. a 51.1), on the title-page of which 
is written, ‘Antonius Askew M.B. 1744’. Comparison between the four volumes 
shows that whereas he copied out the readings in Needham’s Stanley fully and 
word for word, he afterwards entered in his note-book only selections from Nn II 32. 
There are admittedly some errors in his copies arising from carelessness,* but his 
transcriptions of the collations certainly cannot be called plagiarism as they were made 
for his private reference only : and Needham’s name occurs several times in his copies. 

Before tracing the later history of the ‘Askew collations’ it is necessary to repro- 
duce the titles and descriptions of the MSS. concerned as given in the four volumes 
mentioned above. In the original collations bound in MS. Nn IT 32 they are given 
as follows :5 

Aeschylus collatus cum codice Mediceo. 

Aeschylus collatus cum codice Colbertino 4016, bombycino. Colb. r. 


* Monk, Life of Bentley, pp. 430-3. twenty-four in 1746). Askew’s note-book (Nn 

2 The collations, entered in the margins of a_ IV 6) contains collations of two Leyden MSS. 
copy of Canter’s ed., are preservedin Camb. Univ. probably made at this time. 

Library, Adv. e 51.1 (previously Adv. Nn IV 38). + Blomfield, Septem, Introd., p. x. 

3 Alexander Carlyle, Autobiography, p. 172: 5 T have rearranged the order for convenience: 
‘Dr Askew . .. as a learned man of twenty-eight, in Nn II 32 the collations are given in the follow- 
had come over to Leyden to collate manuscripts ing order: Med., B, C, D, Colb. 2, Colb. 1, A. 
for a new edition’ (Askew was actually only 
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Aeschylus collatus cum codice Colbertino 6443. Bombycinus. Scriptus fuit anno 
mundi 6807, id est Christi 1299. Colb. 2. 

Codex Regius 3320.2 bombycinus, seculi decimi quarti. A. 

Codex Regius 3320 chartaceus sat bonae notae. B. 

Codex Regius 3330 chartaceus sat vetus. C. 

Codex Regius 3521 chart. recenti sed eleganti manu scriptus. MS. D. 


The signs Colb. 1, Colb. 2, A, B, C, and D were added by Needham, probably at the 
time when he transferred the readings to the margin of his Stanley. Askew copied 
the above descriptions into his own note-book,' with only the most trivial changes. 
When Needham copied the variants into his Stanley, he added no new details con- 
cerning the MSS. except the names of the collators? and the fact that A and B were 
bound in one volume. In his note on B (given after that on A), ‘Codex MS. chartaceus, 
sat bonae notae, eiusdem voluminis et Bibliothecae Regis Galliae pars’, he omitted 
to give its reference number (Reg. 3320), probably thinking that to describe B as part 
of the same volume as A (Reg. 3320.2) would make its number sufficiently clear. 
Subsequent editors, however, who had no access to the original collations, were baffled 
about its identity. These descriptions, too, Askew copied word for word into his own 
Stanley, together with his collations of Dr. Mead’s two MSS., which he designated 
Mz and M2. 

As a result of Askew’s decision not to produce a complete edition of Aeschylus, 
none of these collations was in any way published until 1758, when Burton produced 
his [TevraAoyia, in which Aeschylus was represented by the Seven against Thebes 
alone. In this work Burton thanks Askew for supplying him with some MSS. col- 
lations: ‘ad Aeschyli Septem Codd. MSS. collationes a clarissimo viro Antonio 
Askew M.D. benigne communicatas accepimus’ (p. 6): the collations are described 
on p. 48: 


Codd. MSS. era em @nBas quorum var. lectt. CL. Askew M.D. communicavit. 

Med. MS. Membran. in bibl. Laur. Medicaea in pluteo XXXII No. 9g, vetustus: 
quo P. Victorius usus est. 

Colb. 1. Bombycin. in bibl. Colbertina Lut. Par. No. 4016. Saec. circiter 15. 

Colb. 2. Bombycin. in bibl. Colb. script. anno 1299 ut patet ex notula calci subjecta. 

A. Bomb. in bibl. reg. Gall. No. 3320 saec. XIV. 

B. Chartaceus in eadem bibl. bonae notae. 

i. Chart. in bibl. R. Gall. No. 333 vetustus. 

D MS. in charta eleganter exaratus olim manu Jani Lascharis in bibl. R. 
Gall. No. 3521. 

a. MS. chartac. in bibl. CL. Askew, notatus? M1 annos habens circiter 500. 


A second edition of the [TevraAoyia was published, with slight revisions by Thomas 
Burgess, in 1779, but with no change made in these two passages; and the error of 
333 for 3330 (in the number of C) and the spelling of Lascaris were not corrected. The 
descriptions make it certain that the MSS. collations obtained by Burton were 
identical with those given above. It must be noted that Burton did not state that 
the collations were made by Askew, but merely that they were communicated to 
him by Askew. 

Three years after the second edition of the [TevraXoyia and eight years after 


' T have followed the same order: in Nn IV 6 _ and Colb. 1 and 2 by Rouerdy and Malinguehen. 
the collations are given in the following order: 3 Burton did not give any readings from M2 
Med., Colb. 2, Colb. 1, A, C, D, B. since Askew had collated only the Prometheus 

2 A was collated by Abbot Lama of Naples, in this manuscript. 

BCD by Charles de la Rue and Malinguehen, 
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Askew’s death, Schiitz published his edition of Aeschylus (1782), in which we find 
(vol. i, p. xviii) : 
Codices ab Askewio collati. 
Hi tantum in Commentario ad Septem adversus Thebas memorantur: eorum 
enim V.L., quantum ad istam tragoediam pertinent, CL. Askew cum Joh. 
Burtono zevradoyias sive tragoediarum graecarum delectus editore communica- 
verat, cujus ex editione ii a Thoma Burgess Oxonii 1779 curata enotavimus. 
Sunt autem qui sequuntur: 


The descriptions of the MSS. given by Burton are then repeated word for word, 
except that for the signs A, B, C, D, a, Schiitz wrote Ask. A, Ask. B, Ask. C, Ask. D, 
and Ask. a. It will be seen that Schiitz drew from Burton’s statement that Askew 
had communicated the collations to him the entirely unjustifiable and incorrect 
deduction that the collations had been actually made by Askew himself. Thus 
Schiitz was the originator of the heresy about the ‘Askew collations’ and the ‘Askew 
MSS.’, which, once started, persisted in nearly every edition for seventy years. 

Pierron (op. cit., p. 6), referring to the variants of the Seven against Thebes in 
Burton's [Tevradoyia, wrote, ‘Elles lui avaient été communiquées par Anthony Askew, 
et Anthony Askew avait oublié de lui dire qu’elles venaient de Peter Needham. 
Burton, qui croyait que les collations de Needham étaient l’ceuvre d’Askew lui-méme, 
ne manqua pas de faire honneur a son ami, en le présentant comme un des hommes 
qui avaient le mieux mérité d’Eschyle. Askew ne réclama point. II laissa toute sa 
vie les philologues répéter ces expressions que nous avons si souvent rencontrées dans 
les livres: collationes Askewianae, codices ab Askewio collati.’ This paragraph con- 
tains two gross mis-statements: in the first place, there is no reason whatever for 
believing that Burton thought that Askew had himself made the collations, since, 
had he thought this, he would surely have mentioned it. Comparison between the 
descriptions of the MSS., given above, and other minute but important details very 
strongly indicate that Burton took his readings direct from Askew’s Stanley, which 
Askew probably lent him for this purpose: and from the fly-leaf of this volume Burton 
must have learnt the true origin of the collations. Thus, although it is possible that 
Burton may not have learnt that the collations were originally sent to Needham— 
it is more probable that Askew informed him of this fact—he certainly knew that 
they were not made by Askew. Pierron’s second statement is even more incorrect. 
Askew died in 1774: the first edition of the [TevraAoyia was the only book containing 
the collations which was published during his lifetime, and, as has been already 
stressed, Burton clearly stated merely that Askew communicated the collations to 
him. The expressions ‘collationes Askewianae, codices ab Askewio collati’ were 
never used before Schiitz’s edition, several years after Askew’s death. 

Schiitz’s erroneous attribution of the collations to Askew was maintained in all 
his numerous editions, and was followed by Butler, the first volume of whose edition 
appeared in 1809. Butler was the first to make use of the collations (mentioned above) 
of the Wolfenbiittel MS. and the two Leipzig MSS. which were genuinely by Askew: 
but he rejected Askew’s collection of variants from the two Cambridge MSS. of 
Aeschylus in favour of more complete collations by himself. His preface, in which 
he gives a list of the ‘Codices ab Askevio collati’ shows that at the time he apparently 
knew of neither of Needham’s note-books, and was acquainted with only Askew’s 
Stanley : from this he obtained the ‘Askew collations’ of all the plays, whereas Schiitz, 
who copied from the JTevradoyia, had given the readings of the Seven against Thebes 
alone. The second volume of Butler’s edition did not appear until 1811. In the 
meantime, Blomfield published his Prometheus (first ed. 1810) in which he disclosed 
his discovery that Askew’s Stanley was a copy of Needham’s Stanley: ‘Septem codi- 
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cum collationes, hinc illinc a Petro Needhamo conquisitas, adscripserat ille margini 
exemplaris editionis Stanleianae, quod nunc in bibliotheca Academiae Cantabrigiensis 
servatur. Has omnes Askevius, qua erat fide, usque ad ipsa Needhami verba et 
symbolum, in suum Aeschyli exemplar transtulit : quod Butlero fraudi fuisse videtur : 
namque hos codices ab Askevio collatos esse ait.’ Blomfield’s insinuation against 
Askew (qua erat fide) was hardly justifiable, since Askew made the copies for his 
own reference, and never attempted to claim them for himself, but his charge that 
Butler had believed that the collations were made by Askew was undoubtedly correct. 
When Butler in his second volume ignored this, Blomfield repeated his statement with 
more detail in his edition of the Seven against Thebes! (first ed. 1812). Butler reserved 
his reply for the introduction of his fourth and last volume (published in 1816), 
where he wrote: 

Ejus [i.e. Needham’s] collationes, tum Codicis Medicei, tum quatuor Regiorum 
Parisiensium, in manus Askevii venerunt, qui eas ad oram editionis Stanleianae 
ab exemplari Needhami descripsit, unde brevitatis gratia Ask. A.B.C.D a nobis 
compendio notati sunt. Cum enim nullos codices Needhamus ipse contulisset, 
nullam etiam editionem Aeschyli protulisset, Askevius autem non tantum specimen 
edidisset, sed et hanc supellectilem et alia quoque subsidia satis multa, praeter 
Needhami collationes, aliunde comparasset, dignior hic mihi demum visus est 
cujus nomen adhiberetur in compendio. Quod meum consilium, si quis, ut mos 
est aliquorum omnia carpentium, forte reprehenderit, meminerit is velim, tisdem 
compendiis et Burtonum et Schutzium ante me usos esse. 

From this passage we learn that Butler was, in 1816, acquainted with Needham’s 
Stanley, and from another sentence later in his introduction? that he knew of the 
autograph collations bound up in MS. Nn II 32. But it is almost certain that he was 
quite ignorant of both these volumes when he published the first parts of his edition 
in 1809: it was only after Blomfield had, in 1810, publicly announced his error in 
believing the collations were made by Askew, that he became aware of the existence 
of Needham’s two note-books. It was then too late to alter the introduction to his 
first volume and especially the signs Ask. A, B, C, D: and although in his last volume 
he might frankly have confessed his mistake, instead he preferred to malign Blom- 
field (‘ut mos est aliquorum omnia carpentium’) and to defend his error at all costs, 
implying, at the same time, that he had known of Needham’s two volumes all along. 
Butler’s apologia is, of course, eminently unsatisfactory. His first argument, that 
his compendia Ask. A, B, C, D, were justified because Needham had published no 
edition whereas Askew had done so, is not convincing, and entirely fails to explain 
or condone his own phrase ‘Codices ab Askevio collati’ in vol. i: the second excuse, 
that Burton and Schiitz had used Ask. A, etc., is partly incorrect (Burton used only 
plain A, B, C, D) and partly futile—as if the mistakes of a previous editor could 
exonerate oneself from repeating them. 

Such, however, was the carelessness of nineteenth-century editors, that in spite 
of all Blomfield’s work, the references to ‘Askew’s collations’, the ‘Askew MSS.’, 
remained for many years. Thus Wellauer’s edition (1823) contains the. following 
descriptions (p. ix): 

Reg. L. chartaceus, manu Jani Lascaris exaratus, in Bibl. Reg. Parisiensi No. 3521, 

ab Askewio collatus, unde Ask. D a Buttlero Schiitzioque vocatur. 


1 Blomfield, Septem, Introd., p. x: cf. the 2 ‘Quin ipsae collationes non a margine exem- 
whole paragraph and especially the sentence, plaris Needhami, sed ab ipsis autographis ex- 
‘Quem errorem, haud sane gravem, a me obiter _scriptae, penes me sunt, quae collatorum dili- 
notari, aequo animo feret vir, laboris sui laude gentiam abunde testantur.’ 
minime fraudandus’. 
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Regg. GHK. codices Regii Parisienses, ita ut Reg. L ab Askewio collati, unde 
Buttlero et Schiitzio Ask. A.B.C. audiunt. 
Colb. 1, 2. codices olim in Bibliotheca Colbertina, ab Askewio collati. 


Although Hermann’s posthumous edition (1852) is otherwise free from the error, a 
last remnant of it occurs in vol. ii, p. 3: ‘Parisinus a Wellauero littera L notatus, 
quem et Antonius Askewius et Godofredus Faehsius contulerunt ’. 

The identification of Colb. 1, 2, Ask. A, B, C, and D presents little difficulty, since 
the descriptions (given above) in the original collations themselves (bound in Nn ITI 32) 
in each case contain the number of the MS.: 


Sign No. in Nn II 32 Modern no. in Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
Colb. 1 Colb. 4016 2785 
Colb. 2 Colb. 6443 2884 
Ask. A Reg. 3320.2 2786 
Ask. B Reg. 3320 2787 
Ask. C Reg. 3330 2788 
Ask. D Reg. 3521 2886 


Smyth (op. cit:, p. 57) came to the same conclusions concerning the identity of the 
MSS., except that he wrongly gave Ask. A as 2787 and Ask. B as 2786. This error was 
due partly to the fact that he used, not the original descriptions in Nn IT 32, but those 
in Needham’s Stanley, in which the number of MS. B is omitted, partly to a slip in 
the Catalogue’ (on which he was forced to rely), in which the number of MS. A 
(Reg. 3320.2) is given as Reg. 3320. 

Apart from their work on the MSS. of Aeschylus, both Needham and Askew 
proposed several textual emendations of worth: Needham’s emendations are entered 
in his Stanley, those of Askew are to be found in a copy of Pauw’s edition,? and in 
his own Stanley, together with a mass of MSS. readings and other variants. These 
conjectures are little known, as they have never been published in full: Butler took 
some readings from the margins of Askew’s Stanley and Pauw (occasionally, too, 
from Needham’s Stanley), but since he did not trouble to trace their authors he 
referred to them all as from ‘margo Askevii’, under which title were included con- 
jectures actually by Needham, John Pearson (Bishop of Chester), Grotius, etc., 
besides those of Askew himself. The authorship of the emendations, however, can 
be determined with certainty, and a list of the most important is here given. Needham 
proposed : Suppl. 939 €d tof y’: Pers. 152 mpoomrvapev: Sept. 229 xpnpvdpevov védos, 
270 moAeuiwv, 293 SvoevvyiTropa, 402 7 *vvoia: Pr. 182 Sédua y’, 246 eAewos: Ag. 103 
OupoBdpou dpéva Avmns, 511 Hod’, 1341 Ovnradv (for Bporadv), 1383 meproroAilw: Cho. 224 
Tovd’ eyw: Eum. 481 Svopyur’ (cf. schol.), 1007 arnpov (apparently independent of 
Bentley). Askew proposed: Suppl. 29 vedpari, 71 mapnid’, 361 yépwv wep dv, 461 
broaxynon, 535 epamrop, 698 7° aprepeis, 750 SoAwWdpoves Sé Kai SodrAvopynrides, 782 aAwpar, 
924 ovTis, 1040 mpdxropt mretOot, 1048 mapBards: Pers. 245 roKxetor, 725 péAas, 736 yaiv: 
Sept. 103 SéSouxa: Pr. 438 mpovoeAovpevov (subsequently found in two MSS.), 924 
vénwwv (for vocov): Ag. 52 epeddpuevor, 101 ayava “mupaveio’, 345 5° evaytrAdKyrtos, 346 
eypnyopos, 499 amoTpémw, 988 meiBouar: Cho. 930 Kavoio’ dv: Eum. 185 Somos ce, 225 
Aimw, 567 ovpavod Sidxropos, 569 daive 7H, 711 yepaiay. It will be especially noted 
that Needham’s conjectures at Pr. 246, Ag. 511, and Eum. 1007, and Askew’s at 
Suppl. 535, 1048, Pers. 736, Ag. 346, and Eum. 225 are adopted in most modern texts, 


although the credit for them is usually assigned to later scholars. - p Craps. 


CuRIST’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

t In the description of Nn I 16 (now Adv. 3 I am indebted to Prof. E. Fraenkel of Oxford 

a 64.1) in the Catalogue of Adversaria, 1864. for his kind advice on this article, especially in 
2 Camb. Univ. Library Adv. b 51 1-3 (pre- _ the last paragraph, which was added at his sug- 
viously Nn II 29-31). gestion. 
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TISIAS AND CORAX AND THE INVENTION OF RHETORIC 


A LASTING tradition among the ancients marked Sicily as the birthplace and Tisias 
and Corax as inventors of the art of rhetoric: and in this tradition, legendary though 
it became, there is a stricter truth than in most of the stories related about the 
foundation of invented arts. We, with more elaborate historical views, shall still say 
of rhetoric that it was created at a certain epoch; and can still point to the Sicilians 
Tisias and Corax as its authors. Oratory, to be sure, has existed almost as long as 
speech. Its beginnings are prehistoric, and must in any case be imperceptible ; and 
if by rhetorician we meant no more than one who uses speech with more than common 
effect, we might set the origin of rhetoric as far back as we chose, and could hardly 
bring it lower than the beginning of recorded literature. Indeed we are told that 
under the Antonine Emperors the eminent scholar Telephus of Pergamum wrote 
a book on Rhetoric 1n Homer, in which he illustrated from the Poet the whole con- 
temporary system of the art down to the thirteen constitutions of Minucian ;' and in 
the same spirit the Venerable Bede, resenting the claim of the Greeks to have invented 
tropes and figures of speech, wrote a short work to show that they could all be found 
in Holy Scripture. But such inquiries, even when conducted less foolishly than by 
Telephus and less incompetently than by Bede, are irrelevant to the proper history 
of rhetoric. Let the practice of oratory have begun when it may, the first attempts 
known to us in Classical Antiquity to formulate a series of principles for the art of 
speech were made in the fifth century before Christ. These earliest systems were 
naturally very imperfect: they could not immediately be either comprehensive or 
well organized. But they were something that had not existed at all before : methodi- 
cal principles for speaking. At the moment when these were first set out the art of 
rhetoric began. 

The only traditional rival to Tisias and Corax as first author of the art is Empe- 
docles, whom Aristotle in his early dialogue Sophtsta is said to have called the in- 
ventor of rhetoric as Zeno was of dialectic. But the claims of Empedocles are very 
doubtful. He can hardly have been much older than Corax: and there is certainly 
no reputable evidence that Corax learnt anything from him. There may be some 
truth in the vaguer version given by Sextus Empiricus (adv. Dogm. i. 6), with which 
Quintilian (iii. 1. 8) agrees: "Epmedoxréa pév yap dnow o ApiororéAns mp@rov pyropixnv 
Kexwnxévac—primus post eos, quos poetae tradiderunt, mouisse aliqua circa rhetoricen 
Empedocles dicitur. Empedocles, as the sage, worthy, healer and prophet of Acragas, 
held a position in many ways anticipating that of the sophists, among whom Gorgias | 
is reputed to have been his pupil. At all events he was not ignorant of the arts of 
publicity; and public discourse must have been familiar to him. It is therefore 
natural that he should afterwards have had the reputation of having been a rhetori- 
cian, and it would not be surprising if Aristotle declared him to have made tentative 
approaches to the subject. But nowhere is it stated that he wrote upon or taught 
rhetoric ; nor do any authors ever refer to his views on the art. Even Quintilian classes 
him next the legendary orators of the heroic age, and reserves for Tisias and Corax 
the position of artium scriptores antiquissims which really entitles any one to be called 
the founder of rhetoric. What is more, Aristotle himself in another work, apparently 
the Synagoga, set Tisias and Corax in that place as the first rhetorical theorists.* 
From them therefore we may begin. 

' Prolegomenon Sylloge (ed. Rabe), p. 189 = 2 Rhetores Latint Minores (Halm), p. 607. 
Rhet. Graec. vii. 5 (Walz): see also Wendel in 3 Diog. Laert. viii. 57. 
R.E. 4 Fr. 137 Rose apud Cic. Brut. 46. 
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Corax, as Tisias’ master, would appear to be properly the inventor: but whether 
he wrote a book himself, or bore a part in one written by Tisias, or allowed Tisias to 
write down his own verbal teaching, we cannot certainly know. No faith, obviously, 
can be placed in such expressions of the minor rhetoricians as ovvé0nxe réxvnv or Képat 
6 Texvoypados :' and most of them in any case are not explicit. Aristotle was appar- 
ently able to distinguish the two authors’ contributions to the art when he wrote 
in Soph. El. 183° ot yév yap ras apyas edpdvres travreAds €mi puKpov Te mporyaryov’ of dé 
viv eddoxyobvres tapadaPovres trapa TroAAdv olov éx Siadoyis Kara pépos mpoayayovrwv 
ovTws nvéjKaot, Tisias pev pera Tovs mpwrovs, Opactpayxos 5é pera Ticiav, Beddwpos de 
pera tobrov. In Rhet. 1402* also he speaks of v7] Kepaxos réxvn as made up entirely of 
argument from probability. But in neither case need he have known Corax otherwise 
than through Tisias ; and Plato, when in the Phaedrus (272 D) he deals with this same 
method of argument from probability, throughout takes Tisias as its exponent, 
though implying that he was not altogether responsible for it. “A very mysterious art 
it seems to be,’ says Socrates, ‘this invention of Tisias or what’s his name, whoever 
it was.” Considering Plato’s language together with the facts that nowhere is there an 
express mention of two separate books, that Aristotle in the Synagoga couples the 
two men as authors of one, and that Cicero in de Inventione ii. 6, on information 
derived in the first instance from an Hellenistic source, names Tisias alone as the 
inventor of the art and as the first author represented in Aristotle’s Synagoga itself, 
we must allow it to be probable that Corax’s work did not survive outside Tisias’ 
book : and at that rate it is much more conformable to our evidence to suppose that 
the book contained Corax’s verbal teaching than that it was the product of joint 
authorship.? 

There are two traditions of the origin of Corax’s rhetoric. One is that to be 
collected from the Minor Greek Rhetoricians in Walz’s collection or Rabe’s Prolego- 
menon Sylloge, who agree in the following account. After the death of Hiero, when a 
republic was established in Syracuse, Corax by his rhetorical art was able to sway the 
new assembly and direct the democratic state. This art he formulated in rules, and 
undertook to teach for a fee; and among his pupils was Tisias. Tisias, having learnt 
the art, refused to pay the fee; and so the famous lawsuit came on. The story is 
given in substantially the same form by a number of authors, most of whom say that 
Corax had been powerful at the court of Hiero, and devised his art as a means of 
maintaining that power in a republic.? All these, therefore, make rhetoric begin with 
political oratory, or what would later be called the yévos cupBovAeurixdv: and they go 
on to draw the line of descent from Tisias to Gorgias, who carried the art to Athens 
on his embassy of 427. The other tradition is that of Aristotle as quoted by Cicero 
(Brutus 46). This also places the activity of Tisias and Corax presumably in the 
republic established at Syracuse after the death of Hiero and the expulsion of 
Thrasybulus in 466 ; but it makes them theorists not in the political but in the forensic 
field, cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis res priuatae longo interuallo tudticis repeterentur. 
This account is to be preferred ; for it is notorious that the earliest systems of rhetoric 
were occupied entirely with the business of judicial oratory. This is stated in the 
Phaedrus (261 B), and is equally a matter of complaint for both Isocrates (adv. soph. 
19) and Aristotle (Rhet. 1354), who in well-known passages express themselves very 
positively. The shortcoming of which they complain is one of theory. We need not 
necessarily disbelieve the minor rhetoricians if they tell us that Corax was active 


1 Prol. Syll. 189 = vii. 5 (W.); cf. Syrian, iv. in R.E. va, 142. 
575 (Walz) = ii. 127 (Rabe). 3 Fullest account in iv. 11- W.=269- R. 
2 See P. Hamberger, Die rednerische Dispost- and Doxapater vi. 12- 25 R. Cf. Troilus vi. 
tion tn der alten réxvn pnropixy (Rhetorische Studi- 4852 R.; Max. Plan. v. 215=67 R.; Prol. 
en 2), Paderborn, 1914, pp. 9 ff.; and Stegeman vil. 5 = 189 R. 
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ther | politically. But it is as a theorist, not as a practitioner, that he is important to us; 
s to | and in determining the scope of his theory we cannot refuse the combined evidence 
sly, of Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle. Whatever allowance is made for their polemical 
pak attitude and for their eagerness to point out a failing to which they consider them- 
Dar- selves superior, we must conclude that that failing was real, and that the system of 
rote A! Tisias and Corax was indeed adapted only to the oratory of the courts. No one who is 

i de [ familiar with the later tendencies of ancient rhetorical theory will find this surprising. 
Tw | The principal part of that system is the celebrated doctrine of eixdés or argument 
s de from probabilities. The stock example of this type of argument is well known: a 
y of | puny man, accused of assaulting a big man, defends himself on the ground not of 
vise | evidence but of the improbability of his having made such an assault. We have to 
me | consider what principle underlies such arguments, and what Corax may be said to 
nt, | have invented or discovered. Most of the arguments that an orator uses are in a 
art sense only probable. It is seldom that he can demonstrate by rigorous logic from 
ver | necessary premisses. But we must distinguish between arguments in which the form 
an of reasoning is strict, and only the doubtful truth of the premisses makes the con- 
the clusion uncertain ; and arguments in which the form of reasoning itself is no more 
ion than probable, even if the premisses are true. It is the importance to the orator of 
the : arguments of the latter class that Corax recognized, though the Aristotelian terms 
elf, | by which it is convenient for us to distinguish them were of course far from his mind. 
as’ Thus set out, the matter seems so obvious that no one could well have discovered 
hat it, and so general that there could be no profit in the discovery. But we are to con- 
int sider the characters of the two types of argument. The first type argues normally 
from particular evidence, on the truth of which it entirely depends. This is the 
be + simplest and directest, one might almost say the most natural type. Corax’s probable 
go- | reasonings, on the other hand, proceed altogether from a computation of general 
na | experience. What will happen or has happened in a particular case is inferred from 
the what usually happens. This standard, though not absolutely to be relied on in any 
nd particular case, must nevertheless be in general correct : and so in general arguments 
nt from it command assent. Corax’s notion seems to have been that such probable 
Is arguments, logically inconclusive though they must be, are nevertheless often more 
iat | effective than stricter arguments from particular evidence, because they are based 
of on general observations which every one will admit to be true: while the stricter 
th | reasoning which we might expect to carry more weight carries less, because its force 
go | depends entirely on the truth of particular premisses which the hearer may be not 
ns at all disposed to believe; and far more people are impressed by admitted truth in 
ro the premisses than by logical cogency in the reasoning. The orator who can adduce 
he general probability but no particular evidence on his side appeals to a real sentiment 
of : in his audience when he urges them, however fallaciously, to prefer probability to 
s1C testimony because it is incorruptible, saying ort é« Trav eixdrwv Set Kpive, Kai Toor’ 
iT. €orl TO yun TH apiorn, Kai Gre odK Eorw eLavarioa Ta €ixdTa Emi apyupiw, Kai ort odx 
ic : dAicxerat Ta eixdra yevdouaprupuov (Arist. Rhet. 1376*). These probable arguments, by 
he their reference to universal and undoubted experience, do seem to have an authority 
h. and validity not belonging to those drawn merely from the alleged circumstances of 

ry N a particular case. 

ot But probability, even while possessing the authority of a working approximation 
ve to truth, has in the eyes of the sophistic rhetorician a still greater advantage, that 
one can argue from it independently of truth. Though one probability makes for 
R, a case, yet another can almost certainly be found that makes against it. The nature 
ri. of this manipulation is well explained by Aristotle (het. 1402*). ‘In eristics’, he says, 
il. ‘an apparent syllogism may be made by confounding the absolute and the conditional, 
as in the dialectical arguments that the non-existent is, because the non-existent is 
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non-existent ; and that the unknowable may be known, because it may be known to 
be unknowable. Similarly in rhetoric an apparent enthymeme may be made from 
a probability not absolute but conditional. This probability is not generally valid; 
as Agathon illustrates in the lines 


Well might one say just this is probable, 
that much not probable should come to pass. 


Things happen against probability ; so that things against probability are probable. 
At that rate the improbable will be probable; only the probability is not absolute. 
As in eristics the deception lies in not adding the conditions, application, or manner in 
which our statement is valid, so in rhetoric it lies in the probability’s being not 
absolute but conditional. On this topic Corax’s system is constructed. If a man is 
not open to the charge, as when a puny man is accused of assault, then it is not 
probable that he is guilty. If he is open to it, as a strong man would be, then again 
it is not probable that he is guilty, just because it would have been sure to seem 
probable. The same applies in all his cases. The accused must either be open to the 
charge or not, and in each case a probability appears; but one is absolute, the other 
of the particular kind described.’ 

Aristotle’s account excellently describes the sophistic method of argument from 
probability. Two things are noticeable: first, that the whole of Corax’s method is 
spoken of as being directed to judicial cases, and in these does not go outside criminal 
charges ; secondly, that even in these it is employed only to argue the facts of the case, 
or perhaps the results of one or another verdict, never its merits. So much we must 
infer from Aristotle’s statement that the whole of Corax’s method of argument is of 
this type, and that in all his cases the defendant is bound ‘either to be open to the 
charge or not’. 

Honestly used, argument from probability is an approximation to truth necessary 
for the practice of oratory as elsewhere: but when it is irresponsibly exploited in this 
way it no longer serves truth but seeks to supplant it. It was asa supplanter that Plato 
saw it and condemned it in the Phaedrus. His argument, indeed, is directed against 
something much wider than this particular sophism of Corax, against the whole 
notion of an art that claims to decide cases without knowledge of the truth. The first 
condition that Socrates lays down for good writing or oratory is that the author 
should ‘know in his mind the truth about whatever he is to discuss’ (259 E). Those, 
he says, who believe that an orator needs to know only what passes with his audience 
for truth will leave both orator and audience floundering in ridiculous error. Even 
if our purpose is to mislead, we cannot be sure of attaining it unless we ourselves 
command the truths both of ethics and of psychology; and past these there is no 
short cut such as the sophists imagine. As characteristic of these imagined short cuts 
Plato takes the doctrine of probability, upon which he then makes a special attack: 
but that attack, besides being concerned to put Corax’s method in the worst possible 
light, also makes it stand for a type of the whole of sophistic rhetoric ; and we shall 
not rightly understand it unless we see that Plato is combating something more than 
the particular method of argument that Aristotle exposes. The sophists, he says, 
maintain that there is no need to know the truths of ethics or of psychology to be 
an adequate rhetorician. In the law courts no one pays any attention to these things, 
but only to what is plausible, that is, to probability. The man who intends to possess 
the art of speaking will apply himself to this. Sometimes he must not even tell the 
very facts of the case, if they are improbable, and must substitute probable ones, 
either in attack or in defence. It is probability at all costs that he is required to pursue 
in speaking, and truth must go by the board. This principle consistently observed 
makes him master of the whole art. The illustration that Socrates then cites from 
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Tisias is similar to Aristotle’s, but embroidered: for as the simplest example best 
suited Aristotle’s purpose, so the most extravagant best suits Plato’s. A puny but 
fierce man is on trial, having robbed with violence a burly man who is actually 
a coward. Here neither side admits the truth. The big man, considering the im- 
probability of the true charge, pretends that the little man was one of several who 
attacked him. The other, denying this, uses the direct argument from probability: 
‘how could a little man like myself have attacked a big man like him?’ The big man 
will not confess his own cowardice, and tries to put up other false stories; and so 
the defendant, as likely as not, catches him out. And in all cases, says Socrates, the 
rules of the art are much the same. This example is of course concocted by Plato 
to be as fantastic as possible ; and, as Thompson observes in his note, ‘the impotent 
conclusion is maliciously added by Socrates’. The attack is one of ridicule, not of 
analysis: and the case as here given does not even illustrate the sophistic exploitation 
of absolute and conditional probability on which Corax largely relies, and which 
Aristotle exposes. The only argument from probability involved is of the simplest 
form: but that is pushed to extreme lengths, when the accuser falsifies his whole case 
in the interests of plausibility. The defendant meets the accuser’s probability with 
evidence, and builds his own probability on his own version of the facts. The Platonic 
version, therefore, though apparently more circumstantial than Aristotle’s, is less 
useful in indicating the characteristics of Corax’s argument. Nevertheless it confirms 
our previous observation that Corax’s arguments are concerned only with the facts 
of the case, and only with criminal cases. Socrates leads off as though some short cut 
past ethics and psychology were to be propounded that would serve the whole of 
rhetoric. The more marked, therefore, are the successive limitations which restrict 
the doctrine of probability, as it is set out in 272 D-E, first to the courts and then to 
accusation and defence.' At the same time Plato does point to a feature of argument 
from probability that Aristotle passes over: namely, its dependence on an empirical 
psychology. Aristotle wishes to display only the formal vices of the argument. 
Plato, to whom the notion of a formal art, indifferent to external truth, is repugnant, 
insists on the inadequacy of its premisses ; and notices that Tisias’ probable arguments 
are often based on rough and ready psychological grounds: they turn upon the 
motives and restraints which may be supposed to have governed the mind of the 
accused. Plato complains that the psychology, or rather the substitute for it, used 
by Tisias is crude and unscientific: but he expects too much in requiring rhetoric to 
be founded on exact psychology. In general it can be based only on that common 
and approximate knowledge of the workings of the mind which men possess in them- 
selves and can appeal to in others. 

The art of Tisias and Corax, so Plato and Aristotle agree, may be reduced to this 
type of argument; but neither they nor any one else tell us how Tisias and Corax 
actually presented it. We are left to guess not only what was their method of instruc- 
tion, but also how well their own ideas were defined, and whether they had any clear 
abstract notion of probable argument, or in what sense they could be said to have 
reduced it to a system. Like all practical teachers they must have taught largely 
by examples: the like of which, one may suppose, is preserved in the first tetralogy of 
Antipho, a piece obviously written to demonstrate the use of the kind of argument 
that we have been discussing. The question is, did those examples serve to teach a 
method or only to produce an empirical faculty? An answer is suggested by Aristotle 
in the Sophistict Elenchi at 1835 17 ff. ‘The beginnings of all inventions’, he says, 
‘are small in bulk, though in importance they outweigh everything that follows. So 
in rhetoric the first inventors’—by which presumably he means simply Corax, with 

‘ Thomson at 272 E interprets xal mdvrws to also in that of the assembly’. I take it rather to 
mean ‘not only in the practice of the courts but mean ‘at whatever cost’. 
4599-2 F 
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a vague allusion to any rival claimants—‘the first inventors did not carry the art 
far ; and it attained its present bulk by the subsequent labours first of Tisias, then of 
Thrasymachus, then of Theodorus and many others. In dialectics, on the other hand, 
nothing at all had been done before the present work. The professional eristics 
taught by the same method as Gorgias, giving their pupils set disputations as he gave 
them set declamations, to learn by heart, of a pattern that they conceived would 
meet most cases’: a quick but unscientific method, as Aristotle explains. From this 
passage we may infer three things: first, that Aristotle believed Corax to have laid 
for rhetoric some foundation not wholly incomparable with that which it had been 
reserved for himself to lay for dialectics; secondly, that Tisias, coming after, made 
developments which Aristotle was able to distinguish from Corax’s foundation ; and 
thirdly, that the tradition of Corax and Tisias was continued by Thrasymachus and 
Theodorus, whereas Gorgias stood outside it ; for on the one hand his name is omitted 
from among the successors of Corax, on the other the unscientific methods of the early 
eristic dialecticians, who had made no progress at all in the theory of their subject, 
are likened to his methods of teaching rhetoric. It is evidently implied, therefore, 
that Corax’s rhetoric, unlike Gorgias’, was something more than a collection of 
specimens, and that he had discovered some formal principle of the art ; but that his 
discovery was only the germ of the developed system. 

It would be surprising if Corax had gone far in the dialectical analysis of his 
arguments, in which the dialecticians themselves had made no progress; or if the 
methods of such a pioneer had been anything but largely empirical. But Aristotle 
does not say that he conceived more than the germ of systematic rhetoric, and we 
may think of the matter thus. Aristotle distinguished two kinds of proof used by 
rhetoricians, the €vreyvos and the dreyvos, which we may call technical and natural. 
Natural proofs are all direct evidence, from testimony, documents, or whatever 
source. Technical proofs are those that depend on arguments devised by the orator. 
The natural proofs are of course unrhetorical, or if you will pre-rhetorical,' and do 
not depend on the art. Corax’s argument from probability, on the other hand, is an 
extreme form of technical proof, being entirely the product of rhetorical art and more 
or less independent of external evidence. As the first exponent of this characteristic- 
ally technical weapon, which stands in sharp opposition to the natural arguments of 
the uninstructed, Corax may fairly take place in Aristotle’s view at the head of the 
systematic rhetoricians : for he had conceived a notion which could be systematically 
developed. It is possible, perhaps likely, that Corax did no more. 

But Tisias at least, it is implied, began to reduce probable argument to a system, 
and while Gorgias merely held out finished specimens for imitation, he imparted 
some method to his presentation, some classification perhaps of topics. The method 
of rhetorical argument as it was later formulated comprised two parts, the formal 
and the material: or, as we may say, logic and topics. The development of logic was 
reserved for Aristotle: but it may be that Tisias made a beginning in the classification 
of topics.? If this is so, he was even more the founder of rhetoric than we usually 
reckon ; for the classification of topics is the principal part of all the later systems of 
rhetorical invention. 

There is another element of rhetorical theory which is by some attributed to 
Tisias and Corax: namely, a canon of the parts of the judicial speech. This canon 
comprises typically four parts, proem, narrative, demonstration, and epilogue; but 
admits of many variations. It seems to have supplied the plan of arrangement of 
standard rhetorical treatises before the time of Aristotle. It would therefore be 


1 Cf. F. Solmsen, Antiphonstudien (Neue 2 Cf. W. Siiss, Ethos, pp. 2 ff. 
philologische Untersuchungen, viii), Berlin, 1931, 3 K. Barwick, Hermes, lvii (1922), 1-. 
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natural for us to accept the evidence of those authorities who attribute it to the first 
founders of the art. But a simple argument from conditional probability shows that 
such reasoning is insecure, because the same conjecture would have been a natural 
one for our authorities themselves; and their evidence is in fact so vague and con- 
tradictory that we must suspect it of being worthless. It is contained in a number of 
passages of the minor Greek rhetoricians, all more or less connected. Corax, according 
to them, devised his canon of parts of the speech when he first developed deliberative 
rhetoric in the Syracusan assembly (cf. p. 62, supra). But the canon of parts attri- 
buted to him is nearly always judicial, not deliberative. This in itself is suspicious. 
It is still more suspicious that, though all our authors tell much the same story, they 
vary widely in the actual list of parts. 

The principal passages are the following: 

A (Prol. Syll. 25 = W. vii. 11), the work of an anonymous Christian author whose 
garrulous and fabulizing Prolegomena Artis Rhetoricae, first compiled perhaps in the 
fourth or fifth century, were in constant use by writers of the Byzantine age. After 
the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero, he says (a tyranny marked by every kind of savagery, 
under which the citizens were forbidden to speak, and so being obliged to communicate 
by pantomime invented the art of dancing), the Syracusans established a democracy. 
Kopa€ dé ris ovopa, Hvpaxovoows TO yévos, oxomjous ws 6 Sipos dordbunrov Kai dTaKTov 
mépuKe mpaypa, Kai éworjoas ore Adyos €oriv @ pubpiferas dvparmov TpomTos, dondwnoe dua 
Adyou émi Ta mpoogopa Tov Sipov Kai mporpémew Kai dmorpérew. eiceADaw ovv ev Th 
éxxAnoia, &v 6 mas avvnOPpoicfn Siuos, yptato Adyous mporepov Oeparevrixois Kai 
KoAaxeutixois THY OxAnow Kai TO DopyBddes Karampatvar tot Sypov, arwa Kai mpooima 
éxdXece. peta 5€ TO Katampaivat Kai Katracvydoat Tov Sipov yp£ato mepi wy Eder cupBov- 
Aevew 7TH Syuw Kai Adyew ws &v Sinyjoet, Kai pera Taira avaxepaAawiaba Kai avapyvy- 
oxew €v ovvrouw tepi Tov P0acdvrwv Kai eis ovvorrrov Kai bn’ oyw ayew ta AexOévra 
7®@ Shpw. Kal ra pev mp@ra exdAece mpooima, 7a dé Sevrepa exdAecev aydvas, ta 5é rpira 
éxdAecev émAdyous. This account is followed in the Epitome Rhetorices at iii. 160 W. 

B (Prol. Syll. 52 = W. vi. 48), from the more philosophical Prolegomena of Troilus 
Sophista, a Christian author of the fifth century: “Iépwv nai PéAwv Zixedias yeyovacr 
tUpavvor, €ayov 5é twa Kopaxa T@ ovdpatt mrapaduvacrevovra, os emote thv Swixnow tadv 
moAA@v map’ avrois. petamecovons 5é tris Tupavvidos eis Snuoxpariay, éwpa yap ws ov 
Stvarat weiew dravra tov Sipyov xabdrep Eva trav TUpdvywy, éunxavaTo Ta Mpooijmwa, iva 
b0 adrav éfedAxvionrat Tov axpoarny mpos evvoway, elra Thy mpoxatacKeuny, iva aveAn 
airiav Avrotcay avbrov, elra thy mpoxardoracw, eioBoAn Kai apxyjnv Kai mpooipov obcav 
émi thy Katdoraow, Thy dé Katdcracw yYurjy tev mpaxOevrww Exfeow, Trovs 5é aydvas 
amddekw xai miotrw tev yrds SinynPévrwv, elra rv mapéxBaow amddekw odcav rob 
Kpwopeévou Biov> éaxdre yap ws emi évi Kai povw eyxAnpart To Té pevywv arodAvOycerat, 
Kai Sua. rotro ri mrapéxBaow émevonge, Tors 5€ emAdyous avaxepadaiwow Tav eipnuévwv 
dud. 76 ws eixds Tovs Sixacras 7oAAa axovcavras eis AnOnv ErDeiv. 

C (Prol. Syll. 126 = W. ii. 119), a brief version of A included by John Doxapater 
in his commentary on Aphthonius, written in the eleventh century. 

D (Prol. Syll. 189 = W. vii. 6), from the anonymous prolegomena to Hermogenes, 
giving a very summary version of B which is also found in the Prolegomena of Planudes 
(Prol. Syll. 67 = W. v. 215). 

E (Prol. Syll. 269 = W. iv. 11), from the prolegomena to Hermogenes attributed 
conjecturally to Marcellinus, combining the versions of A and B. 

Of these passages A and B, though their general similarity must be due ultimately 
to a common source, have no immediate connexion with each other. The rest appear 
to be dependent’on them. The story given by A requires, it would seem, not the three 
partes orationis mentioned, but four, zpooip.ov, Supynats, aywy, and émiAoyos : and these, 
in fact, we find both in C and also in D, which in other respects follows B. E, which 
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in its story combines A and B, gives five, which fit no better than three. B’s seven 
are avowedly judicial, not deliberative, and must therefore be drawn ultimately 
from some source different from that of the rest of the story. 

It is evident that the personal authority of these writers is worth almost nothing ; 
though if we must choose between them on such grounds, probably Troilus is to be 
preferred. The four canonical Isocratean partes orationis we suspect just because we 
should expect to find them referred back to the inventor of the art. Troilus’ seven, 
on the other hand, are to a certain degree recommended by their singularity. Further, 
Syrian (ii. 127 Rabe = W. iv. 575) attributes the term xardoraois to Corax, though in 
a different sense; and Antipho, who so well illustrates the method of argument from 
probability, also makes constant use of zpoxaracxev7. 

These arguments, which incline us to accept, if anything, the evidence of Troilus, 
are suggested by Hamberger (op. cit., pp. 26 ff.); but he also attempts, at Drerup’s 
suggestion, to obtain for Troilus’ account the authority of Aristotle. Sopater, he 
argues, at the beginning of his commentary on Hermogenes offers an introduction on 
the same lines as Troilus’ (W. v. 3 ff.). He also has some words about Corax’s being 
the first founder of a system of rhetoric which, from their similarity to Cicero, Brutus 
46, can be traced to Aristotle’s Synagoga.' Hamberger therefore presumes upon the 
general similarity between Troilus and Sopater to declare a common sub-Aristotelian 
source, which he reconstructs by inserting into the text of Sopater the section of 
Troilus for which he wishes to obtain the credit of Aristotle’s name. The charitable 
critic hesitates whether to call this ineptitude or impudence. Even if Troilus and 
Sopater were closely copying a common source it would not follow that Troilus’ seven 
partes orationis, patently inconsistent with the rest of his story, were drawn from it. 
Our passage D, for instance, also combines Sopater’s with one stage of Troilus’ 
version ; and it attributes to Corax the four Isocratean parts. But besides this it is 
perfectly plain that the sources of Troilus and Sopater, though related, are not the 
same. Their independence is particularly striking because, while they follow the same 
general plan, what they write is widely different. 

Some further grounds for inference upon this question may be found in what we 
know about Thrasymachus and Theodorus, whom Aristotle in the passage quoted 
above puts third and fourth respectively of the pioneers of rhetorical theory. Thrasy- 
machus is celebrated as a conjurer with éAeos and dpy7. Tav ye pny oixrpoydwv én 
yijpas Kai mreviay €Axopévwy Adywr, says Plato in the same section of the Phaedrus 
(267 C), Kexparnxévat réxvn prot haiverat To Tod XaAxndoviov abévos, dpyicat Te ad mroAAovs 
dua Sewos avnp yéyovev, kat maAw wpywpevors éerddwv Knr¢eiv, ws épn* SvaBdAAew re Kai 
amoAvcacbat SiaBoAds 0evd2) xpdriotos : activities which later at least were particularly 
associated with the proem and peroration. Theodorus is actually characterized by 
Plato as the ingenious inventor of technical terms for the parts of the speech, zpooi- 
pov ev mp@rov . . . Sevrepov Sé 57 Sipynoly twa paprupias 7° én” abrh, Tpirov dé rexunpia, 
réraptov eikéTa* Kai miorwow olwat Kai émmiorwow Aéyew Tov ye BéATioTov AoyodaidadAov 
Buldvriov dvipa . . . nal eXeyydv ye Kai émefdAeyyov ws mouréov ev Karnyopia TE Kat 
dmoAoyia. Something similar, from a source which I cannot identify, is preserved in 
Martianus Capella v, § 552. To 5é 5) réAos r&v Adywv, Plato adds finally, xow7 maow 
€oixe ovvdedoypevov elvar, & Twes pev emdvodov, GAAot 8’ dAdo rifevrat Gvopa. 

This form of classification, then, seemed to Plato characteristic at least of Tisias’ 
and Corax’s immediate successors: and here again Antipho exemplifies the theory. 
A single dark utterance of Aristotle’s completes the evidence. In the second book of 
his Rhetoric Aristotle runs through a cryptic and tumultuary catalogue of twenty- 
eight topics of argument. The twenty-seventh of these (1400) is ro é« rv apaprn- 
bévrwy Karnyopeiv 7 amoAoyeio#a, with an instance from Carcinus’ Medea. Medea’s 
t Cf. Gercke, Hermes, xxxii. 344. 
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children are nowhere to be found. Some say she has made away with them. She 
retorts that Jason, not they, would have been her proper victim. To murder them 
without him would have been a blunder.' €or: 8’ 6 rémos odros rot evOupnparos Kai 
70 eldos GAn 7 mpdrepov Geodwpov réxvn. This startling statement appears a little less 
odd when we reflect that the topic is only a special form of eixds ; and that the standard 
example of the big man who argues that he would have been a fool to hit the little 
man first is a precisely similar reasoning €£ duaprnfévrwv. But what is the meaning 
of 1) mpdrepov Geodaipou réxvn? Does it mean Theodorus’ early theory, as opposed to 
his later system of mpooiptov, di7ynots, and the rest? Or does it mean rhetorical theory 
before Theodorus, that is Tisias and Corax (though not presumably, this time, 
Thrasymachus) ; with the implication that Theodorus was himself the originator of 
the canon of parts of the speech, a thing unknown in pre-theodorean rhetoric? Kroll 
and Solmsen hold divergent views (R.E. Suppl. Rhetorik, 3 and V a, 1842 f.). If it 
could be certainly interpreted the passage might provide crucial evidence for this out- 
standing question. As it is, the matter remains open. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. D. A. G. HInKs. 


' The sense of this passage is in all our texts sri dwocroAjv trav maiiwv, which appear to be 
obscured by the words jyapre yap % Myjdeca wepi an interpolation. 














THE CONSTRUCTION WITH MH oy 


In line 1171 of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon the MSS. read yp. The remainder of the 
sentence, after 7, is much disputed, but I am not concerned with finding the true 
reading of it. The whole sentence runs, in the MSS., as follows : dxos 8° odSév ém7jpxecay | 
TO py) TdAW prev Worep odv exer waeiv: which appears in Thomson’s Oresteta as: ... 
émnpKecev TO p17) OOK Exew OAW péev Worep odv Eyer. It is the note on this passage in 
Thomson! to which I wish to draw attention. It is from Headlam,? and says, in 
justification of reading yx) ov«, that in such phrases the scribes, finding 7) od, con- 
stantly omitted od as wepirrdv. It adds that od should always be restored, at any rate 
where there is any trace of it. | 

On the other hand, Goodwin! notes the absence of od from the passage quoted and 
accepts it, comparing Soph. O.T. 1388 and Ant. 443, and remarking that ov is more 
often absent when ro precedes p7), as in all these passages, than when there is no 70; 
and Kithner-Gerth‘* reports that 7o x. occurs instead of 7o 7 od, and is often changed 
to 70 7) od by editors. 

There is, then, a disagreement here between the editors and the grammarians. The 
latter state the apparent facts of the language, which, however, depend in this particular 
on the manuscript evidence; the former wish for consistency of speech, and so say 
that the manuscript tradition is faulty and proceed to ‘restore’ od where the metre 
permits it. 

My chief purpose in this paper is to see what rule can be stated on the use 
of the so-called redundant p od. I begin by examining the grammatical meaning 
of the phrase. 


The yp) od that is in question is used chiefly before verb infinitives, or much less 
often before participles or even without a verbal form following. Goodwin’s general 
description of its appearance with the infinitive (op. cit., par. 815. 2) is worth quoting. 
‘An infinitive which for any reason would take px (either affecting the infinitive itself, 
as an ordinary negative, or strengthening a preceding negation, as in the case just 
mentioned [7 after verbs of denying, preventing, etc.]), generally takes the double 
negative ju7) ov, if the verb on which it depends is itself negatived or is interrogative with 
a negation implied.’ 

The governing clauses on which depends this 2%) od with infinitive construction fall 
into two classes: 

(1) The governing clause, which is negatived, expresses denial, doubt, preven- 
tion, etc. (v. K-G5., p. 210 for fuller list). dpvodpac py ddixetv ‘I deny that I do wrong’ 
is the positive form, and odK« dpvodpat pn ov adiuxeiv ‘I do not deny that I do wrong’ 
is the negative form. In both sentences 47 may be regarded as redundant, and in pu) 
ovx neither negative particle requires translation in English. 

(2) The governing clause differs from the other type in having a verb or verbal 
phrase of a positive nature, which is negatived by o¥, a-, etc. The verbs express possi- 

bility, propriety, expectation, etc. (v. K-G., p. 212). ody olds 7° epi pr) od Adyew ‘I am 
not able not to say’: ov« eixds €ort 17) od Adyew ‘It is not proper not to say’. Here, in 
the phrase 27) od, only od is redundant, ux has indispensable meaning. Consequently, uy 
is always retained, but examples occur where ov does not appear in the MSS. (For 


1 Oresteia, G. Thomson, 1938. 4+ Ausfihrl. Gramm. d. griech. Sprache, 1904, 
2 Agamemnon, W. Headlam, 1925. li. 2, p. 218. 
3 M. and T., 1929, par. 812. 5 Here and subsequently K-G. should be 


understood to mean Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit. ii. 2. 
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passages without ov, v. K-G., p. 216, section / (8) for uy with inf., and p. 218, section 
n (B) for vo x with inf.) 

First, to consider yu after affirmative verbs of class (1). The phenomenon of the 
repetition of the negative idea conveyed by the verb of preventing, etc., by means 
of a following negative particle is found elsewhere, for example in French and Italian. 
K-G., p. 207 compares the Latin use of ne, guominus, and quin after similar expressions, 
as also showing redundant negatives. A comparison may be just, as I shall soon show ; 
but most certainly not for the reason adduced in K-G., according to which both the 
Greek and the Latin have redundancy in the negative. Consider the following: naves 
tenebantur quominus tn portum redirent, and, nulla causa est quin me verberes. minus 
in guominus is an alternative for non (derived from colloquial speech), and quo has 
final sense. The first sentence then means, translated closely, ‘the ships were held 
back that they might not return to harbour’. quin is derived from *gui-ne', ‘how, 
why not?’; and the second sentence is explained? as developed from the paratactical 
“why should you not strike me? There is no reason’, to ‘there is no reason why you 
should not strike me.’ With ne the negative final sense is still more obvious: ne facerem 
impedivit ‘it stopped me that I might not do, it stopped my doing’. In none of these 
Latin sentences can the negative in the subordinate clause be considered redundant. 
(Here it may be remarked that Latin differs from Greek in rejecting from the best 
prose, as a rule, unnecessarily repeated negatives: the piling up of mutually confirming 
negatives, as found in Greek,’ occurs in early Latin and in the poets, but is uncommon 
in Classical prose.) 

It is possible that even yy after Greek affirmative verbs of preventing, etc., is not 
redundant. Brugmann* gives as the first of the meanings of the IE. infinitive the final- 
consecutive (regarding the distinction between aim and result as not to be insisted 
on here). This meaning is a natural development of the dative or locative case-form.5 
At N. 280 we find oddd of drpéuas Hobar épnrver’ ev dpeci Puyds ‘nor is his spirit held in 
check for, or, in respect of, sitting quietly, so as to sit quietly’; at X. 5 “Exropa 3’ adroit 
petvas dAoty potp’ érédnoev ‘fettered Hector for, in respect of, remaining, so that he re- 
mained there’. The first is consecutive, the second either the same or final. nwAvw ce 17} 
aduxeiy can then mean ‘I stop you so that you do not do wrong ’, where 7 is not redun- 
dant : similarly dpvodpat un adixetv ‘I deny (what you say) so that Iam not a wrongdoer ’. 

On the other hand, pu) adixeitv may be in either of the two sentences regarded as 
the direct object of the governing verb, with the sense of a noun. ‘I stop, I deny 
wrongdoing.’ y7 is then redundant. This would be a development of the meaning of 
the Homeric infinitive: but that can be allowed, as the construction is not an old one. 
None of the examples in K-G. (pp. 208, 209) is older than Aeschylus (verse), Herodotus 
(prose). There is, however, an inscription of as late as the fourth century B.c. which 
clearly shows the Homeric, final-consecutive use of the infinitive. Kaibel, Epigr. 
Graec. 87. 2; Meisterhans, Gramm. att. Inschr.3 p. 258. adra 8’ob mapadei~ar adeiAero 
Saipovos alca ‘sors liberos parentibus eripust prohibuitque ne exemplo suo ad virtutem 
instituerent’. The understood subject of wapadetga: is the bereaved parents, not the 
sons meant by av’ra. ov is remarkably used for yu. This inscription seems to me to 
turn the balance in favour of the first explanation of 7 with inf. given just above. 

* Lat. Gramm., Leumann-Hofmann, p. 287. 4 K.V.G., p. 603; cf. Thompson, Synt. of Ait. 

2 Ibid., p. 785. Gk. (1907), p. 247. 

3 K-G., pp. 203 ff. The redundancy is not 5 The dative appears to be one origin of the 
literary only, it appears on inscriptions, cf. inf. in IE. and also in Greek (v. Buck, Comp. 
Sammlg. Inschr. 5315. 34 (Euboea); 5464. 11 and Gramm., p. 305), if we so explain the inf. in -o@at. 
12 (Thasos). This repetition occurs in other On the other hand, the Gk. inf. in -a: is a locative 
languages, e.g. in Slavonic. Cf. Hirt, Jdg. rather than a dative, as earlier held: cf. Hirt, 
Gramm. vii, pp. 79 and 80. Idg. Gramm. iv, p. 92. Also Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm., pp. 808, 809. 
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py in such a position, then, need not, and I think should not, be regarded as 
redundant. There can be no doubt of the redundancy of the negative in (1) ére od 
after verbs of denying (K-G., p. 209), or (2) rod xy with inf. The or: od construction 
does not seem to be early: at any rate the oldest author quoted by K-G., p. 209 is 
Thucydides. voé yu with inf., after a verb of preventing, has the negative idea of 
restraint expressed by the genitive vod, so that yy is unnecessary: Hdt. 1. 86, BovAd- 
pevos €idévar, et tis pv Saydvewv picerat Tod pH Cdvra KataxavOjva. Another early 
example is from Aeschylus (K-G., p. 218). Yet the more logically correct rod with 
inf. is not represented by any one earlier than Xenophon (K-G., p. 215), who also uses 
rod 4H With inf., even after the same expression €uzodwyv yiyveoBa. If we are to see 
here the working of the (originally colloquial) repetition of negative particles, the 
variety of construction is not surprising. This variety is further increased by examples 
with neither jy) od nor wy after negative verbs (K-G., p. 215), and without py after 
positive verbs (ibid., p. 214). 


Now to turn to the other type of sentence in class (1), where the governing verb 
of denial, etc., is in the negative: ‘I do not deny that I am doing wrong ’, ov« apvodpar 
p27) ovx aduxeiv. Whether or not the yu of the previous form is redundant, the function 
of ov« in 7) od« is to cancel the yu. If the second half of the sentence is consecutive, 
the meaning is ‘I do not deny (what you say) so that I am a wrongdoer’ ; if it is an 
object-clause in the accusative, ‘I do not deny wrongdoing’; the ovd« removes the 
influence of the redundant 7. 

K-G., p. 216 h(a) collects examples where py is read instead of 7) od. If we are 
to insist on uniformity, these texts must be emended! 

Finally, there is the series of cases where the accusative neuter of the article is 
prefixed to the dependent clause: 76 with inf. after affirmative verb (K-G., p. 216 k), 
To uy after the same (ibid., p. 217 Z), ro yur) od after negative verb (ibid., p. 217 m(a)), 
To py after the same (ibid., p. 218 m(a)).! The seekers for uniformity try to emend 
the last class, so as to leave ro yx7) od in possession of the field as far as possible ; the 
same principle should lead them to attack the first, in order to give precedence to 
ro py (ibid., p. 217 2). Yet, from a grammatical standpoint, it is just this first class that 
explains the construction of the rest. Goodwin (M. and T., par. 811) says that ro yy 
and ro pu od with inf. are often less closely connected with the main verb than the 
simple infinitive is, and the meaning is sometimes simply one of result (compare with 
this Brugmann’s ‘final-consecutive’ infinitive meaning, adduced above in explanation 
of the Homeric inf.). The construction, he adds, is that of an object in the accusative, 
as after expressions of denial; but oftener resembles the accusative of respect or 
limitation. So in Soph. Phil. és ce nwdvoe 7d Spav ‘who will stop you with regard 
to the doing’. In ro Spay, accusative of respect, nothing is stated concerning ful- 
filment or non-fulfilment. The types of sentence with uy or py od added include 
that extra statement. Thus Hdt. 5. ror, ro py) AenAarijoa odéas €oxe 7dde ‘this re- 
strained them with regard to the non-plundering’. pj is not redundant, but makes 
clear the negative sense of the whole; if it were omitted, only €cye would show 
that negative sense. Aesch. P.V. 786, od évavrusaopat TO 7) od yeywveiv wav ‘I will 
not oppose myself with regard to not speaking all’ (Greek manages it rather more 
neatly). 7d again is an accusative of respect : 47 serves the same purpose of clarifying 
as in the previous example: od cancels out 7, as in the earlier case of 7) od without 


t And there is even ré with inf. after negative apply Goodwin’s words to this original, simple 
verb: Soph. Phil. 118, ox dv dpvoiunv 76 Spav: 76 with inf. class, where they are no less applic- 
though this has not escaped the attention of able than where the negative particles are 
emenders. present. 

2 There is neither yy nor pi ov here: but I 
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76, and removes any possible doubt as to the here positive meaning of the whole. 
Those examples that are under the editors’ fire for their omission of od do not trouble 
to remove this doubt. In short, neither yu nor od in these constructions after 7 is 
really redundant. Each helps in its place towards the clarification of its sentence. It 
seems fair to attribute the variety that the MSS. present to the ever-changing degree 
of the author’s wish for clarity, which comes into conflict with the desire for simplicity 
and brevity. 


The examples now to be considered are those of class (2), i.e. where the governing 
verb or verbal phrase is of a positive nature, negatived by ov, etc. (K-G., pp. 212, 215). 
The nature of the infinitive here is quite different from that following verbs of class (1) : 
it is the familiar infinitive of extension after such verbs as dvvayaz, phrases like Sixadv 
éorv, etc. (v. list in K-G., p. 212), the so-called prolative infinitive. When the governing 
verb is affirmative, the negatived dependent clause is introduced by y%, with its full 
and proper negative sense : dixazdv €ort 7) Aéyeww. The negative form of this sentence is: 
ov dixadv €ore 7 od A€yeww; or much less often, wy Adyew (K-G., p. 216 h(B)). The 
explanation of od in the form with p7 od is not easy. ov does not cancel out p7, as 
was the case after verbs of class (1). od is undoubtedly redundant. K-G., p. 211. 5, 
after confessing that the usage is illogical, and the psychological basis for it not quite 
clear, produces a suggestion connected with its mistaken interpretation of the positive 
sentences of class (1). There it said that yj emphasized the negative trend of the whole 
sentence (p. 207); so here ys) od cancel one another out to emphasize the affirmative 
trend of the whole—“‘it is not right not to say’ = ‘it is right to say’. I prefer to 
suggest that 7) od here is simply an illogical copy of the use of py) od after verbs of 
class (1), verbs of denying, preventing, etc. Asin that other class yy with the dependent 
clause became yp) ov when the governing verb was negative, so y7) od was adopted 
in this class in similar circumstances. 

The idea that yw was changed to 2 od in the blind application of misdirected 
analogy is supported by a remarkable fragment of Anaxagoras’: ro yap €ov odK €ore 
TO 7 ovK elvas ‘it is not possible for what is to be what is not’ (sc. ro py ovK €or) ; 
here apparently 76 xy was judged untenable after the main verb ov« éort, because of 
the generally observed rule after negative verbs just cited, although that rule concerns 
py introducing an infinitive, and so it was changed to 76 7) odx. It is quite impossible 
to say that p72) ov« cancel each other out, because that would ruin the meaning of 
the sentence. 

I mentioned above the not very common occurrences of py instead of pa od 
(examples in K-G., p. 216 A(B)), e.g. Plato, Theaet. 153 A, tis ody av S¥vato py KaTa- 
yéAaoros yevéoba; (a question with negative sense = no one would .. .). So far from 
being difficult to explain, this usage appears to be natural and simple Greek, and it 
is the 7) ob quoted above that urgently needs to be explained away. 

70 pt) od again appears as after class (1) verbs: examples in K-G., p. 217 m(B). The 
construction is varied, the rd-clause being equivalent to a noun-clause as subject, as 
object, or adverbially in the accusative of respect. zd j7) od has here negative force, 
so that od is redundant. The same explanation for the presence of od should be given 
here as for ov in pu od after like verbs of class (2), just dealt with. 

Finally, 76 yy instead of 76 x7) od is exemplified by K-G., p. 218 n(B). The passage 
of Aeschylus quoted at the start of this paper comes under this heading. The type is 
what one would expect to find, on logical grounds, and there is no redundancy in it. 


Such, then, is the variety of construction permissible after the verbs of the two 
classes. I have purposely omitted the discussion of difficult passages, despite the 


! Diels, Frg. Vorsokr.5 ii, p. 33: Anax. 3. 
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syntactical interest of such an occupation; the question of the so-called virtual 
negative, which is found governing clauses with py ov of class (2), and which I hope 
to deal with later in another paper; and, finally, the nature of the constructions of 
py od followed by a participle, or even no verbal form at all. None of these inquiries 
is germane to the present one. What I have done is to try to trace the logical origin 
and meaning of each of the forms mentioned, and the distinctions in meaning between 
the constructions following the two classes of verbs. The distinctions have been seen 
to be far-reaching, despite the outward parallelism of form. The general principle at 
work in creating the constructions has been a desire for clarity, but x7 od in the last 
examples has appeared to be due to analogy. Descriptive grammar has brought the 
investigation so far; now historical grammar is needed to complete it. From an 
examination of certain literary’ passages where pu) od is found, new points come to 
light that are useful in helping to dispose of what is still my chief question, to emend 
or not to emend 7 into py ov. 

The earliest example of yx) od is in Simonides of Ceos, 556-466 B.c., at 4. 8 (Diehl) : 
avipa 8° ovK €ore 7) od Kaxov Eupeva. It is interesting that Schmid-Stahlin observes 
(Griech. Lit. i. 1, p. 520) that S. in his syntax strove after clarity and ease of compre- 
hension. This agrees with the view taken above, that the use of y7) od arose because 
of a desire for clarity; though the particular example of py od that we have from S. 
belongs to the type class (2), which I attributed to analogy. I regard it as accidental 
that the oldest surviving example of y) od should be from that class. The fact cannot 
weaken the strong a priori probability that yz» od was first used in the class (1) type 
of sentence. 

Aeschylus in verse, and Herodotus in prose, appear as the next employers of 7) ov, 
and subsequently its use becomes general. Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
may be cited among the poets, and Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and the Attic 
Orators among prose-writers. I have not traced the complete history of the use of 7) od 
as extended to later writers, as it would not appear to repay the labour. It may be 
noted, however, that in New Testament Greek the use has died out. Though p7 occurs 
following xwAvw, even that is not usual; and yu od with inf. does not appear at all, 
simple yy being used instead.* So Acts iv. 20, od Suvdueba . . . x) AaAciv. 

But though the use of 7) od thus became for a time general, it is possible, and I 
think true, that not even then was it consistent. The theoretical reasons designed to 
explain the absence of uniformity were given above in the earlier part of this paper. 
Turning to the evidence of the MSS., we find that in Herodotus jx?) od with inf. (includ- 
ing To 447) ov) Occurs 14 times after negative expressions, while there are 2 cases of 7 
(incl. ro xy) in a similar position.+ It is hard to believe that careless or ill-meaning 
scribes altered into yy only 2 examples of px) ov out of a possible 16, and left 14: it 
appears far more reasonable that there was ancient justification for the apparently 
anomalous pu in the two cases cited. 

Poetry is more particularly helpful, because here the metre is of assistance. 
Aeschylus has py) od with inf. (i.e. MSS. evidence is unanimous, or so strong that 7) od 
is commonly printed) in 5 passages: P.V. 627, 787, 918; Eum. 300, 914. There are 4 
passages where 7) od is grammatically possible, but 7 is the approved reading of 
the MSS.: P.V. 106, 1056; Ag. 1171; Eum. 59. It happens in these 4 passages that 
ov (ovx) is metrically possible ; at P.V. 1056, Ag. 1171 od has been restored by editors. 


' T have not found any inscriptional occur- 3 1, 187°; 1. 209° (od Dobree); 2. 181°; 3. 517; 
rences of 7) ov of early or of classical date: but 3. 82‘; 6. 117; 6. 88; 7. 57; 8. 577; 8. 98!; 8. 100°; 
do not venture to deny their existence. It would 8. 119; 8. 1267; 9. 127. 
be of very great assistance to discover some. 4 These two are at 1. 1127; 7. 28! (both of 

2 Robertson, Gramm. of Gk. New Test.*, class (2)). 


p. 1171. 
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But Septem 874 has pa, and there the nature of the text does not allow ov to be 
inserted : SdAos ovdeis un ’K dpevos pbs pe Avyaivev. 

It will be useful at this point to divide the passages coming under my notice in 
the tragedians into three types. The three represent respectively passages (a) where 
py od is the approved reading of MSS., (6) where yu is the MSS. reading, but pu od 
is possible both grammatically and metrically, (c) where py is the MSS. reading, and 
pq) od is grammatically possible, but not metrically so. The passages of Aeschylus 
quoted above can then be divided into (a) 5, (0) 4, (c) 1. 

Sophocles has 9 examples of (a): Aj. 540, 728; Ant. 97, 936; Trach. 622; El. 107, 
133; O.T. 1091, 1232. He has 6 examples of (b): Aj. 96; Ant. 443; Phil. 349; Trach. 90, 
226, 742. py alone is the MSS. reading here. Reference to the Oxford text will show 
that od has been proposed by various editors in all the cases; that text, however, 
prefers to print simply 7, as does Jebb. Finally, there is one example of (c), where ov 
is metrically ruled out: O.T. 1388, od« dv éoxdpuny 70 1) amroKAjoat Todpov abAvov d€épuas. 

Euripides has 5 examples of (a): Hippol. 49, 658 (uj in LP) ; Tro. 797 ; Phoen. 1176 
(uy in ALP); I[ph. Aul. 42. He has 8 examples of (b): Med. 1243'; Heracletd. 5687; 
Androm. 410; Hec. 589; Herc. 326; Or. 1033 (7) ob Herwerden) ; Rhes. 489, 602 (7) od 
Nauck). It is a matter for surprise that as many as 6 of the 8 examples have escaped 
the reforming zeal of editors, as far as one learns from the apparatus of the Oxford 
text. Finally there are 2 examples of (c) : Heracleid. 882, od cofdv rd5¢€, €xPpovs AaBdvra 
pn atroreicacOat Sixny ; Or. 478, 76 péAAov Ws KaKov TO py €idévat. 

I have added Aristophanes to this survey, to include all the dramatists surviving 
in bulk. This author has 5 examples of (a): Ach. 320; Aves 37; Lys. 1197; Ran. 68, 695. 
He has 4 examples of (5): Ran. 42; Eccl. 610, 622; Plut. 478. There is one example of 
(c): Aves 29, od Sewdv dorw Huds pi) “fevpeiv Sdvacba rHv 6ddv; In this last instance 
#27) od would be grammatically possible, but not because of the first ov, since this is 
a question expecting a positive answer. ‘Is it not outrageous that we cannot find the 
way?’ is the same, for my purpose here, as ‘It is outrageous...’. It is the expression 
Sewvdv eorw that could be followed here by yu od ; cf. Hdt. 1. 187°, decvov eddxee elvas x7) od 

AaBeiv, an example of the ‘virtual’ negative. 

I have tried to make my survey of these authors complete, though it is possible 
that there are further cases which have eluded my notice. But the evidence adduced 
is sufficient. If only one sure example of my category (c) were to be found, that would 
be enough to destroy the illusion that yu od was consistently used. For that one 
example would show that, linguistically, ux instead of yx od was possible for the 
author using it. As it is, each one of the four poets analysed has an example of (c). 
It is proved, then, that 7 in place of yu od is a legitimate construction. It follows 
that it is equally legitimate, in accordance with Greek speech-usage, in passages of 
my class (b), where the MSS. present yu and editors have been able to import od 
without ruining the metre. In such passages (4 in Aesch., 6 in Soph., 8 in Eur., 4 in 
Aristoph.) that importation of ov has no linguistic basis ; and since it flouts the MSS. 
I do not see that it has any other scientific basis either. Indeed, it would be quite 
as reasonable to proceed to ‘emend’ passages of class (a), and turn j:7) od of the MSS. 
into 4} until od« remained only where it was metrically necessary. 

My conclusion is that it is unsound to alter 7 into 7) od simply because grammar 
and metre allow it. The su) od construction depended on no fixed rule. In editing 
texts the MSS. evidence should be the only factor to consider in this particular, and 
#7 od or wy is to be printed according to that evidence. Headlam, on the passage 
(Aesch. Ag. 1171) quoted at the start, showed some of the required caution, when he 

' For yu ob after an interrogative péAAw form, 00 wapovolay éyew; 
cf. Aesch. P.V. 627, ri 87a pédAes 2) 08 yeywri- 2 For yu? ob after aicxpdv, cf. Plat. Prot. 352 D 
oxew 76 wav; and Soph. Az. 540, ri Sfjra péArer 7) «= aloxpdv éore pt) ovxi Pdvas: Xen. Cy. 2. 2. 20, etc, 
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said that ov is to be restored ‘at any rate when there is any trace of it’. Unfortunately 
many texts show that even this caution has been disregarded. It is hardly to be 
expected that the MSS. will have preserved the original presence or absence of od with 
perfect fidelity ; but there is at the present day no point in trying to improve on their 
testimony on this subject. 


In conclusion, I put forward for consideration a few reflections on the possible 
source of this 7) od construction. It has been seen that it was not part of the earliest 
literary language, and further that it does not appear in the New Testament dialect. 
Yet there appear to be grounds for regarding it as primarily a literary usage; I have 
not been able to trace it in early nor in classical inscriptions. If then the construction 
is a literary invention, is it possible to suggest from what source it came, to what 
literary dialect it belonged ? 

The oldest example is in Simonides 4. 8, as was observed above. The language 
of Simonides is a mixture of Epic, Ionic, and Attic,’ with some Doric as well.? 
Herodotus is the oldest prose-user, and his language is a ‘literary’ brand of Ionic, 
with Homeric and Attic additions. It may seem quite accidental that the construction 
has such affinities with Ionic in particular; it may be argued that py) od was in the 
late sixth and early fifth centuries beginning to find general acceptance in Greek 
literature, and that the intellectual pre-eminence of Ionians at that time accounts for 
the appearance of it in authors using that dialect. But a closer examination of the 
usage of the tragedians provides evidence which cannot be so dismissed. 

The majority of the examples of 17) od with inf. quoted from the tragedians appear 
in the iambic sections, where the language is chiefly Attic; Aeschylus has Ionic addi- 
tions, and Sophocles still more. The exceptions are: Soph. Ant. 936; El. 107, 133; 
O.T. 1091: Eur. Tro. 797; Iph. Aul. 42. If we add those passages that have p7 in the 
MSS., but where j7) od is proposed, there should be included Aesch. P.V. 1056. 

This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the disputed problem of the 
dialectal sources of Greek tragedy, but I can very briefly recall some points in the 
problem. Words which have the common Greek a instead of the Attic-Ionic 7 appear 
chiefly in lyric sections of tragedy. This has been, and is, generally accepted as a 
linguistic sign of the Doric origin of those sections, and this view is supported by the 
presence of some distinctively Doric words and forms in lyric and (by infiltration‘) 
in iambic sections. On the other hand, it has been argued that the apparent peculiarities 
of language in Attic tragedy are signs of ‘old Attic’, a more ancient form of the dialect 
that thus survives in tragedy but is not otherwise known.’ I follow the majority in 
regarding the a-forms and their kin as Doricisms. 

Not all non-iambic sections of tragedy show the same type of language. The 
strophic lyrics, which were sung, show the maximum of non-Attic forms. But in the 
sections with anapaestic dimeter or tetrameter the language is much more like Attic, 
and in particular has 7 for original a. 

Seven passages were mentioned above as having p7 od (universally read, or pro- 
posed), and as being non-iambic. Of these P.V. 1056 is in an anapaestic passage: for 
the language occurring there in the same metrical section, cf. advdyxns, ), tAnrév. So 


™ Schmid-Stahlin, Gr. Lit. i. 1, p. 520. when he argues so frequently that we expect too 
2 Thumb-Kieckers, Gr. Dial. i, p. 219. much uniformity in Attic, and that we establish 
3 Schmid-Stahlin, i. 2, pp. 148, 290, 485-6. our rules concerning what may be Attic with too 
4 Pickard-Cambridge, Dith. Trag. and Com., much rigidity in view of the incomplete nature 
p. 147. of the evidence available. But despite this I 


5 So more recently G. H. Mahlow, Neue Wege cannot agree that a and » for the same IE. sound 
durch d. griech. Sprache u. Dichtung. The author _ existed in Attic side by side, as Mahlow supposes. 
is making a most useful and necessary point 
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too Soph. Ant. 936 (cf. wovvnv) ; El. 107 (juerépov) ; Eur. Tro. 797 (unrnp) ; Iph. Aul. 42 
(O@vnrés). There are only two passages remaining, and they are Soph. O.T. 1091, a 
strophic passage with Doric forms (yvwpav, rdv, parépa) : and likewise El. 133 (rdxes, 
xaxG). These isolated examples I would explain, as the Doric forms in iambic sections 
are explained by Pickard-Cambridge (v. supra), as occurring through infiltration. The 
dialects in tragedy are not separated with complete rigidity. For example, to go no 
farther than the lyric passage in Soph. £/. which has p ov at line 133; we find here 
such forms as ¢iAdrnros and auynyavov, which are Ionic-Attic, and yet this is definitely 
a ‘Doric’ passage. 

It is possible, then, that the yz od construction, being of Ionic origin, was most 
at home in the iambic parts of tragedy; and that it spread to those choral passages 
where the language was akin to the speech of dialogue; and then, as a result of the 
literary speech-mixture that partly destroyed the original distinctions of language, 
even penetrated into two purely lyric passages. The occurrence will be of greater 
interest as providing a syntactical example of the speech-divisions in tragedy, beside 
the familiar ones from phonology. The Ionic dialectal origin of the construction 
cannot, I think, be regarded as proved, but deserves consideration. If it is true, 
then the lack of consistency in its use, that was proved above, becomes still more 


explicable. 
A. C. MOORHOUSE. 
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SOME HERODOTEAN RATIONALISMS 


IT is no longer the fashion to imagine Herodotos a liar when he tells marvellous stories, 
for some of his most extraordinary statements have long since been shown to contain 
at least a substantial measure of truth. It is perhaps not sufficiently realized, however, 
that on occasion he misleads his readers and himself by too much critical unbelief in 
his materials and consequent application of the crude methods of mythological investi- 
gation then current. In other words, he often rationalizes in the only way then possible, 
superficially altering the story so as to rid himself of the incredible details, or at all 
events, as I think, attributing to the actors motives which a somewhat drily rational 
mind could understand and approve or condemn. It is of course well known that at 
least the former method was a commonplace of the sophists, whose influence on 
Herodotos is manifest and widespread ; it has been said, indeed, that it is much older 
than they and characteristically Ionic. L. Radermacher' finds traces of it in the Odyssey 
itself and adds that, although we can sometimes catch the rationalizer (or Falscher, as 
he impolitely calls him) at work, we cannot be sure of always doing so and ‘miissen 
annehmen, dass der Glaube an die Geschichtlichkeit ihrer Sage manche griechischen 
Autoren friih verfiihrt hat, sie geschichtlicher zu erzahlen als eigentlich erlaubt war’. 
This is a true and useful statement. Modern criticism has long learned to set aside 
ancient allegorizations of myths, about which I need say nothing, for the subject has 
been repeatedly and well handled by my colleague, Dr. J. Tate ; it has often, however, 
confused ancient interpretation of myth with ancient criticism of saga. Euhemerism 
indeed is usually recognized for what it is, although even this is not always so; but 
uixere inepti ante Euhemerum multi, and their efforts are by no means always distin- 
guished either from allegorizing or from real sagas. For an example of the former con- 
fusion I may refer to Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Phaedrus, 29 c—-D, where the reader is 
referred to the account given by Lobeck? of the rise and growth of allegorization. But 
Plato says nothing at all of allegories in this passage. He quotes, with ironical 
admiration of its ‘wisdom’, a version of the story of Boreas and Oreithyia according to 
which she was knocked off the Areiopagos, or some other place, by a strong north 
wind, and so was killed and consequertly said to have been carried away by Boreas. 
He adds that it would be a laborious and dismal business to go through all the tales 
of wonder in that way, rationalizing the Hippocentaurs, Gorgons, Chimaira, Pegasos, 
and the rest out of existence ; a wise saying which was uttered in vain for Palaiphatos 
and his kind. However, most moderns know a myth from a saga and an allegory from 
a crude rationalization which accepts the story as true except for the incredibilities and 
is quite ready to believe, for instance, in Romulus if we will but postulate that he was 
not snatched up to heaven but murdered and his body hidden.* There is a much more 
subtle snare, consisting of a story which, although rationalized, is well told, and 
Herodotos in this respect can be a notable offender, for he never tells a story ill. 

It is evident, even on the most superficial reading of his work, that for him stories 
which he has heard or read fall into two classes. The first is frankly incredible, but too 
good to be omitted : éya dé dfeiAw Adyew 7a. Aeyopeva, 7eiDeoBai ye pev od ravrarraocw ogeiAw, 
Kai Lot TOUT TO Eros exéTw és mavra Adyov, he says by way of introduction to a piece of 
anti-Argive propaganda ;* the tale that Onetas and Korydallos showed Xerxes the way 
around Thermophylai is oddayds Ewovye muords.5 The rest are more or less to be credited, 


™ Mythos und Sage bei den Griechen, Baden bei Romulus which has, incredibly, misled Sir J. G. 
Wien-Leipzig, Rohrer, 1939 (?), p. 21 f. Frazer, G.B. 3 ix. 258. 

2 Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i, pp. 133 ff. * Herod. vii. 152. 3. 
3 See Livy, i. 16. 4, a version of the death of 5 vii. 214. I. 
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although there may be two different accounts' between which writer or reader must 
choose. But, if there are several versions of a story, or rather if there were several 
when he wrote, Hercdotos does not always trouble to set them all forth, but may con- 
fine himself to the one which is either novel or credible. Of the latter, we have a clear 
example at the very beginning ;? he tacitly assumes that everyone knows the common 
story of Io and the legend of the rape of Europa, and so contents himself with telling 
the rationalistic versions which certain ‘learned Persians’ have set forth. One would 
gladly know more of these mysterious informants who, although Orientals, think along 
the very latest Greek lines ; holding, as I do, a high opinion of the veracity of Herodotos, 
I have little doubt that he was here the victim of some sophist or logographer’s for- 
gery, put into the mouth of an imaginary Persian and alleged to have been translated 
from an original which never existed. But however this may be, no harm is done to 
our understanding of the legends in question ; we have authors in plenty to give us the 
true traditional accounts of Io’s wanderings and Europa’s arrival in Crete. No one, I 
suppose, at least in recent times, has ever imagined that the rationalizing account was 
anything but what it is, posterior to the true legend and growing out of it. There is 
another passage where confusion has been caused by a very similar treatment by the 
historian of a folk-tale, quite possibly Oriental, certainly popular, whereof by good 
fortune Plato has given us the original version, or at all events the substance of it; 
for it is not to be assumed without further ado that he, any more than Herodotos, will 
tell a tale without leaving on it the imprint of his own genius. I refer of course to the 
often-quoted legend of how Gyges became king of Lydia. That it was Gyges Plato 
himself informs us;* but his story differs so much from that in Herodotos5 that so 
learned and judicious a man as the late James Adam*® prefers to think that the two 
accounts refer to different persons, Plato speaking of a fabulous ancestor of the his- 
torical Gyges, the ‘Gugu of Luddi’ of Assyrian records,’ while Herodotos means the 
historical king himself. Briefly, the difference is that in Plato Gyges finds a magic ring 
which confers invisibility ; aided by this, although a simple shepherd, he contrives to 
become the queen’s lover and to murder and succeed the king. In Herodotos, Gyges is 
a trusted officer in the service of King Kandaules, a favourite of his master and in the 
habit of being consulted by the queen as well. There is no magic in the story; Kan- 
daules hides Gyges in the royal bedchamber, that he may judge for himself of the 
queen’s beauty, whereat she, having caught a glimpse of the intruder, is bitterly 
offended with her husband and compels Gyges to help her assassinate him. He after- 
wards becomes king after a period of civil strife, by verdict of the Delphic oracle. 
Adam’s doubts, however, that the two tales are really one and the same seem to me of 
the feeblest. ‘The resemblance’, he says, ‘is confined to two incidents, viz., the joint 
murder of the reigning sovereign by the queen and her paramour, and their succession 
to the throne.’ But as these two incidents are the whole point of the story, it is hard 
to see what closer agreement, short of sheer copying of one author by the other, could 
be expected. The difference, however, in the machinery is striking, and the question of 
priority arises, unless, with Adam, we accept the idea, to me perfectly incredible, that 
there were two stories concerning two different men who were both called Gyges and 
both became kings of Lydia by the treacherous murder of the reigning monarch, with 


the assistance of his queen. 


' e.g. iii. 32. 1. ful, but apparently no ancient reader of earlier 
2 i. rf. date than Proclus fails to identify this Gyges 
3 Plato, Rep. 359 c ff.; see Adam, Republic of _ with the historical king. 

Plato, i, p. 126 f., where to his citations of later 5 Herodotos, i. 8-13. 

authors who copy Plato add Gregory Nazianzen, 6 Adam, loc. cit. 

Orat. iv. 94. 7 Quoted by How and Wells on Herod. i. 7. 2. 


+ Rep. 612 B 4; the reading at 359 B 1 is doubt- 
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It is fairly evident that Herodotos’ story is Greek. One can hardly suppose an 
Oriental knowing so little of the customs of his own country as to make an official, un- 
related to the queen, be sent for as a matter of course to her apartments without 
arousing his own or anyone else’s suspicion ;' nor is it likely that an Eastern story 
would introduce Delphoi as the final arbiter of a Lydian dispute, at least at any date 
likely for the origin of the tale. But this of course does not exclude, or even make in the 
least unlikely, the supposition that a really Eastern tale underlies the Greek one. On 
the other hand, Plato’s story seems to have characteristically Oriental details, not only 
in its easy acceptance of magic but in the mysterious underground chamber in which 
Gyges finds his talisman. No reader of the Thousand and One Nights will lack for 
parallels to this motif. That Plato might have information about such things is in no 
way incredible, considering the evidence that he was acquainted, if only at second 
hand, with Persian thought at any rate.2 There are, therefore, two possibilities. 
Either Herodotos’ story, that is to say the Oriental tale on which he draws, was known 
to the teller of Plato’s version, who embroidered it to suit his own fancy and so passed 
it back again to Greece, or else Plato has hold of the earlier, more nearly popular 
account. It does not seem to me that there can be any serious doubt on this question. 
Plato’s narrative, if we subtract the beauty of his language and the moral application 
which he makes, has the characteristic flavour of a folktale. It contains no name, save 
that of Gyges himself, the king and queen alike being nameless. It is in itself totally 
non-moral, the hero using his invisibility to enter the royal harem and the queen’s bed 
and then, no doubt having greatly impressed her with his clever use of magical powers, 
drawing her into a plot against the king, whose throne he usurps without further 
trouble, once he has performed the easy feat, for an invisible man, of killing its 
occupant. It is quite possible that such a story could spring up out of the fact that 
a new dynasty had replaced the old one; it is also perfectly understandable that an 
entirely nameless tale of wonder should be attached, as such tales often are, to the 
conspicuous personality of the historical Gyges. But Herodotos’ account bears un- 
mistakable signs of rationalization. His Gyges had no powers of invisibility ; the king 
had brought him into the royal bedchamber to satisfy a silly whim of his own, and had 
cleverly hidden him behind the door, in the one place where he could escape quickly 
and yet had a chance of not being seen by the woman on whom he-was spying. The 
queen was not his paramour, but took action on a point of honour ; since two men had 
seen her naked, both were in the position of husband to her, and since she could not 
have two husbands, both could not be allowed to live. Gyges being comparatively 
innocent, she gave him the first choice, and he naturally preferred life and kingship to 
immediate execution. Nikolaos of Damaskos* has yet another account, which saves 
the credit of two principal actors. The queen has told the king of improper proposals 
made to her by Gyges before her marriage; the king proposes to kill Gyges and the 
latter, warned by a friendly servant-girl, anticipates him. Whether Nikolaos had 
Herodotos’ text in mind or not, it is clear that he or his source is getting rid of 
further improbabilities, the whole tragi-comedy of the visit of Gyges, by the 
king’s orders, to the bedroom where the queen undresses, with its corollary 
that King Kandaules (Sadyattes in Nikolaos) was in the hands of a higher power 
which had determined his ruin, in fact was feeling the madness which precedes 


' Herod. i. 11. 1; the incident is rightly called cuse, and Herakleides of Pontos are suggested 
‘purely Greek’ by How and Wells, ad loc. as the intermediaries. 

2 This matter will be discussed in J. Bidez’s 3 Gyges, says Plato (360 B 1-2), set upon the 
Gifford lectures, Platon et ['Orient, shortly to king with the queen’s help and so (odrw, implying 
appear; see meanwhile J. Bidez and F. Cumont, ‘without more ado’) got the throne, rv dpyiv 
Les Mages hellénisés (Paris, 1938), i, pp. 12 ff., «araoyetv. 
where Eudoxos of Knidos, Hermodoros of Syra- * Frag. 49 Miller (F.H.G. iii, p. 384 f.). 
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ruin.' We have therefore three accounts, all ultimately due to popular imagination, of 
one and the same event, the accession of Gyges; Plato’s is substantially the popular 
one (whether actually Lydian or not we have no means of telling, but pretty certainly 
Oriental), while Herodotos and Nikolaos give us two grades of rationalization. 

With this in mind, we may try to analyse the strange tale of Phye which adorns the 
history of Peisistratos.? The tyrant, says Herodotos, after having been expelled from 
Athens for the first time, plotted with Megakles to return. By way of feigning divine 
approval, the conspirators got hold of a tall and fine-looking woman, named Phye, of 
the deme Paiania, dressed her as Athena and sent heralds on ahead to proclaim that 
the goddess herself was bringing Peisistratos back ; whereon, says the historian, ‘there 
came a rumour to the demes that Athena was bringing Peisistratos home and those in 
the capital, believing that the woman was no other than the goddess, did obeisance to 
the wench and received Peisistratos’. Herodotos does not doubt the story,’ but is 
surprised that so silly a device should impose on so shrewd a people as the Athenians. 
It becomes less remarkable if we start, not from the story but from the rumour which 
it is said to have set about. Peisistratos was very popular, as is to be seen from 
Herodotos himself, who places on record that he governed xadd@s re xai ed,* herein, 
as often, repeating the ordinary Athenian account, and further from Aristotle, or 
pseudo-Aristotle,5 who says that his tyranny was remembered as the Golden Age and 
has a good story of his kindness to the poor. To the pious mind of the average 
Athenian of his day, therefore, it would need no prompting nor jugglery to suggest 
that he had been brought home by the popular goddess ; it would soon follow that some 
would persuade themselves that they had seen her leading him back. The next cen- 
tury, which presumably, even in its early years, was less believing, produced some who 
saw Theseus fighting the Persians.° Before long, there would be a sufficiency of people 
who thought they remembered glimpsing the divine figure, and years before Herodotos 
heard the tale it would have passed into the accepted traditions of Athens, at all 
events among the less educated and less politically minded. But to the more thinking 
it would be doubly unwelcome. First, probably few of them had such unswerving 
faith in the existence of the mythological deities as their poorer or duller neighbours ; 
Athena doubtless was somehow a reality, but that her precise shape was ever visible 
to mortal eyes, outside the pages of Homer or some other imaginative author, and that 
supposing her to appear, she would infallibly be in the likeness of a tall and beautiful 
virgin wearing a man’s armour could hardly have been things to be lightly assumed 
among the generation which succeeded the fighters at Marathon. Secondly, if this 
divine intervention had really taken place, it showed very poor taste on the part of the 
goddess of a republic, a state which since the days of Theseus had tended towards the 
rule of the sovran people, to exert herself on behalf of a wholly unconstitutional 
claimant of power. Therefore, since the tradition was persistent, the witnesses to so 
strange an event must have been deceived, obviously by some ruse on the part of the 
unscrupulous tyrant. The rationalizing story, as we can see from later authorities,’ 
itself gave rise to some difficulties. How did it happen that any decent Athenian 
woman lent herself to such treachery, to say nothing of impiety, and how was the 
secret kept ? Kleidemos and the author, whoever he was, whom the ’A@nvaiwv odureia 


1 ypqv ya KavidatAn yevéoa xaxds, Herod. i. mon use of ef after any word or phrase expressing 
8. 2, i.e. he was in that condition of dry which surprise. 
makes the evil appear good, according to the * Herod. i. 59. 6. 
xAewov Exos in Soph. Ant. 621. 5 *A@nvaiwv mokreia, 16. 6-7. 

2 Herod. i. 60. 3 ff. 6 Plutarch, Thes. 35. 

3 The words pnyavavra ... mpiyypa edn0éorarov 7 *A@nv. mor. 14. 4; Athenaios, 609 C-B, quote 
...€i Kai réTe ye, xré (ibid.) do not cast any doubt _ing Kleidemos. 


on the truth of the story, being merely the com- 
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follows give us the answer, which does not lack ingenuity. To begin with, she was 
a person of very humble station, a seller of garlands, and not an Athenian at all but a 
Thracian, whether slave or freedwoman. Such a one might be expected to have fewer 
scruples, and her mouth was effectively stopped by marrying her to Hipparchos, son of 
Peisistratos, who no doubt would see to it that she did not go abroad too much nor 
indulge in unseasonable reminiscences of how she came to make so distinguished a 
marriage. Here again, therefore, we catch a glimpse of the progressive improvement 
of a rationalizing story in the hands of would-be historical critics. 

When we turn to another story, the famous one of Xerxes punishing the Helles- 
pont,’ it is not so much the alleged facts which raise a difficulty as Herodotos’ inter- 
pretation of them. It is a common mental limitation of rationalists, especially in the 
early days of a rationalistic movement, that having themselves got rid of certain 
ancient superstitions and other prejudices they become quite incapable of realizing 
that other men who are not as they are in this respect are neither liars nor fools but 
simply of a different temperament. Furthermore, they seem incapable of picturing 
to themselves a cultural or educational atmosphere qualitatively different from their 
own. That is to say, they may perceive that certain persons are ignorant of facts or 
unacquainted with theories which they themselves know, but never seem to grasp that 
they may reason well and accurately from supposed facts and real beliefs whose 
existence the rationalists do not recognize and so conceive that no one in his senses can 
recognize. Euripides is an outstanding example of this paralogism. It is notorious 
that the story of Orestes has a fascination for him. Now there can be no doubt that the 
original Orestes, as we find him in Homer and as he perhaps was in fact, is a perfectly 
sane and normal man with a proper sense of duty, who carries out, to the satisfaction 
of the public conscience of his day, a difficult and presumably distasteful task. His 
father had been murdered by his mother; but in his age blood revenge was a sacred 
duty and moreover the senior male of a family was its sole judge, as regarded the 
actions of the junior members. It was no business of the State to interfere with what 
the house-father should see to in his own inherent capacity. Rome recognized this 
when her law was far more developed than that of Homeric or pre-Homeric Greece, by 
handing over women to the family council to deal with? and admitting, at least in 
theory, that the paterfamilias had the right to put his sons to death if he saw fit.3 But 
Euripides did not, and therefore to him a man who would kill his mother under any 
circumstances whatever must be a disagreeable maniac, as his Orestes is both in the 
play to which he gives his name and in the Electra. It is perhaps the strongest testi- 
mony to the greatness of Euripides’ mind that when once he learned, probably by 
personal experience in Macedonia, that there were some people to whom enthusiastic 
religion, however foreign to him, was the very breath of life, he recognized this, im- 
aginatively and intellectually as well, when he composed the Bacchae. Indeed, he 
even goes so far as to introduce, with a touch of humour very rare in him, a half-comic 












t Herod. vii. 35. 

2 Livy, xxxix. 18. 6: ‘mulieres damnatas [of 
being implicated in the Bacchanalian affair] 
cognatis aut in quorum manu essent tradebant, 
ut ipsi in priuato animaduerterent in eas; Si 
nemo erat idoneus supplicii exactor [these must 
have been cases of women who, being non- 
citizens, had no gentiles and whose patront, if 
they were freedwomen, were not to be found or 
had themselves been condemned already] in pu- 
blico animaduertebatur’. 

3 Gaius, i. 25, with the notes of Poste-Whittuck. 
Gaius is of course mistaken in saying that the 


patria potestas in this respect is ‘proprium ciuium 
Romanorum, fere enim nulli alii sunt homines 
qui talem in filios suos habent potestatem qualem 
nos habemus’, at least from the historical point 
of view, however right it may be as a statement 
of the then existing facts in the civilized world 
(he admits that something like it existed in Gaul). 
The truth is that the Romans in this respect were 
very conservative and the ancient patriarchal 
institutions, as they used picturesquely to be 
called, were less broken down among them than 
among more progressive peoples. 
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picture of a rationalist in the person of the time-serving old rascal Teiresias,' who 
makes a most effective foil to the silly but somehow lovable Kadmos. To return, how- 
ever, to his unregenerate days, he not only thinks Orestes mad for killing his mother, 
but makes him a heartless brute in his manner of disposing of Aigisthos.? His telling 
of the story itself therefore follows conventional lines, and he does not try to invent a 
version in which Klytaimestra should die in some other way; his shallow rationaliza- 
tion comes out in the portrayal of the characters. The result, since he is a poet, is that 
he produces a telling play in both cases, but as an interpretation of the legend he is 
as absurd as Sophokles is clear-sighted. 

In the case of Herodotos, there need be no doubt that he tells the facts. By order 
of Xerxes, three hundred blows were administered to the Hellespont and a pair of 
fetters thrown into the water. The latter detail has often been interpreted as a too 
literal understanding of Aeschylus’ words* 


datis ‘EAAnomovrov ipov SoiAov ws Seopupacw 
nAmuoe oxnoew péovra, Boaropov poov Geod, 

Kai mopov peteppvOule Kai médais opupyAdrois 
trepiBpadwv troAAnv KéAevbov Hvucev TOAA® oTpaTe. 


For this I see no cogent reason. The action was a perfectly natural piece of sympathetic 
magic, if it really took place, and Aeschylus is so clear at this point that to suppose his 
hearers or readers did not understand him is to introduce a piece of rationalism the 
more into a text already suffering from it. The only real objection to this detail is that 
it may be an enlargement of the false interpretation of the beating set forth below. 
But as to the beating itself, it seems quite clear that it was a charm to keep the sea 
from raging as it had done when the first bridge across the Hellespont was destroyed. 
This is interesting enough in itself, contrasting as it does with the deep reverence for 
the sea which, if we may judge from Tiridates’ scruples in Pliny,’ a Zoroastrian showed. 
We are not told that the ceremony was performed by the Magi, however, and it was 
probably a survival of an older state of mind than that of ZarathuStra and his fol- 
lowers. Parallels are not far to seek. Perhaps the nearest, in ritual though not in 
geography, is an Eskimo ceremony.® 


‘Storms and bad weather’, says Franz Boas, ‘when lasting a long time and caus- 
ing want of food, are conjured by making a large whip of seaweed, stepping to the 
beach, and striking out in the direction whence the wind blows, at the same time 
crying “‘Taba”’ (“It is enough’’).’ 


! Eurip. Bacch. 266 ff. Fond though Euripides that the notion that Xerxes treated the Helle- 





is on occasion of etymological speculations and 
plays on words, I cannot think that he seriously 
accepted the nonsensical explanation of Dionysos 
in the thigh of Zeus (291 ff.), which is worthy of 
Palaiphatos at his worst. See Additional Note. 

2 Eurip. Electr. 774 ff. I have elsewhere (Handb. 
Gk. Lit., p. 194) mentioned the remarkable legal 
anachronisms which the Orestes contains. 

3 The reference is to the entirely Homeric por- 
trait of Orestes’ character and actions in the 
Electra of Sophokles. Attempts to read into the 
play doubt, remorse, or the like on the part of the 
hero or his sister strike me as absurdly fanciful. 

* Aeschylus, Pers. 745 ff. Groeneboom (Aeschy- 
lus’ Persae, den Haag, 1930) in his note interprets 
the Herodotean story correctly, but supposes 
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spont like a slave ‘vond nieuw voedsel’ in Aeschy- 
lus’ lines. That it is all an invention based on 
Aeschylus was the opinion of Gaisford in his note 
on Herod., loc. cit. (vol. iv, p. 795 of his ed., 
Oxford, 1824). He cites a note of Stanley on the 
Aeschylean passage, which I have not been able 
to find; it seems not to occur in his London ed. 
of Aeschylus, 1663. 

5 Pliny, N.H. xxx. 16: ‘magus ad eum (Nero- 
nem) Tiridates uenerat . . . nauigare noluerat, 
quoniam exspuere in maria aliisque mortalium 
necessitatibus uiolare naturam eam fas non 
putant’, 

6 Quoted in Sir J. G. Frazer, Anthologia 
Anthropologica, iv (Native Races of America), 
p. 28. 
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Here we have the Eskimo Xerxes, like his Persian equivalent in Juvenal, though not 
in Herodotos, 


in Corum atque Eurum solitus saeuire flagellis.' 


Nor would Xerxes’ conduct appear totally inexplicable to a Highlander, seeing that, 
according to Gordon Cumming,’ 


‘There is an angry tide off Mull called the ‘Men of Lochaber’’, because some men 
of Lochaber, crossing over to Mull, were so angry with the tide that they stabbed it 
with their dirks.’ 


It seems far from unlikely that these Lochaber men were moved as much by some 
vague recollection of an old magical practice as by mere loss of temper. The term 
‘Keltic’ is ethnologically very vague, but there may be some racial kinship between 
them and those barbarians whose conduct in face of a storm puzzled Aristotle. 

But Herodotos clearly knew nothing of beating off the anger of wind and sea by 
threats of physical violence, although he might have found one or two slight analogies 
in Greek myth, at least, if he had looked for them.* To him, such conduct was the 
mad insolence of a man who could not realize that his power, admittedly great, had 
sharply-defined boundaries, in fact of one afflicted with dBp:s. Therefore he draws the 
scene in his liveliest colours, making the agents of Xerxes’ orders deliver a speech 
which he characterizes as BadpBapa re xai ardo8ada and pairing them with the execu- 
tioners who beheaded the overseers of the bridge-building. He further suggests that 
the offerings made to the Hellespont on crossing it’ may have been intended as com- 
yensation for the irreverence shown, and therefore are to be taken as a slight sign of 
pr on the king’s part. Later tellers of the tale knew no better than Herodotos him- 
sflf, as indeed is generally the case with his critics and imitators, save Thucydides ; 
Plutarch has a good story of Xerxes uttering threats to Mt. Athos,® which, wherever he 
found it, is an excellent enlargement on the phantasmal figure of a tyrant completely 
mad with lust of power which had grown up out of the historic king of Persia. 


H. J. Rose. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


1 Juvenal, Sat. x. 180. + See W. Fiedler, Antiker Weitterzauber (Stutt- 

2 Frazer, op. cit. iii, p. 376. gart, Kohlhammer, 1931), pp. 31 ff. 

3 Arist. Eth. Eudem., 1229> 28, among examples 5 Herod. vii. 54, 3. 
of foolhardy rage, which is to be distinguished 6 Plut. Moralia, 455 D. For other accounts of 
from true courage: ofov of KeArol mpés ra xtpara Xerxes, mostly rhetorical, see Mayor on Juvenal 
omAa amavra@at AaBovres. loc. cit. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE (¢. p. 83, note 1.) 


It seems possible that we can find a curious example of that form of rationalization which 
consists in supposing that a word or phrase in an otherwise true tale has been so misunderstood as 
to introduce a marvel, if we examine the story of Taurosthenes as told by Pausanias, vi. 9. 3, 
and Aelian, V.H. ix. 2. Both tell how Taurosthenes won an Olympic victory and his father, 
in Aigina, heard of it the same day from an apparition, ¢doua, which Pausanias adds was 
like Taurosthenes himself, in other words was his fetch or wraith. Opinions of the credibility of this 
must differ according to the views the reader holds of the occurrence of such apparitions; 
there are plenty of instances in such works as Gurney-Myers-Podmore, Phaniasms of the Living 
(abridged ed., London, 1918), pp. 184 ff. But evidently it did not satisfy all Greek readers or 
hearers, for Aelian has another version according to which Taurosthenes used a carrier-pigeon, to 
which he attached a bit of purple cloth, a nice allusion to the legend of Theseus, as told by 
Simonides, fgt. 33, Diehl. But is it not quite possible that the suggestion for this particular 
explanation of the story was given by the resemblance between ¢dopa and ¢dcca? 
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A NOTE ON THE DELPHIC PRIESTHOOD 


In a recent number Mr. O. J. Todd has discussed the clumsy scansion of a line 
in a Delphic oracle, and has called fresh attention to the problem of the Pythia’s 
prophesyings in verse.’ The chief difficulty consists in the differences between the 
indications on this subject as given by our various sources. The conventional phrases 
in most authors from Pindar and Herodotus until late periods describe the responses 
as uttered by the Pythia herself. This picture seems to imply that the Pythia 
originated the verse form of the oracle. But this view would take no account of the 
existence of the official known as the zpogijrns whose business was evidently to 
deliver the response to the inquirer.? 

The basic principle of Delphic procedure was that the Pythia under the influence 
of Apollo uttered his answers to inquiries in the god’s own words. That is why the 
first person, which is used frequently in early responses, always refers to Apollo.? 
But the usual mention of the Pythia as delivering the prophecy must not be taken 
to exclude the mediation of the prophet. We should picture him as speaking the 
response directly to the inquirer, after having listened to the Pythia. The only 
instances which are inconsistent with this statement are when the Pythia is described 
as directly addressing the inquirers immediately on their entrance or as retorting 
after they have questioned the purport of her original response.* But these excep- 
tions all appear to be unhistorical in this form at any rate. It was a favourite motive 
in legends about the oracle to suggest that, even without hearing anything about 
the inquirers, the Pythia could spontaneously exhibit her foreknowledge of them, 
and the examples of dialogues between the Pythia and the inquirer are all contrived 
ad matorem gloriam A pollinas. 

Did the zpo¢7rns or his assistants utilize the occasion of transmitting the response 
from the Pythia to the inquirer, so as to reduce it to the form of verse? Strabo, 1x. 
ili. 5 (p. 419) and Plutarch, De Pyth. Oracl. xxv. 407 B, record a tradition that, when 
the Pythia had prophesied in prose, certain poets in the sanctuary turned her 
responses into verse and then delivered them in this form to the inquirers. By his 
use of the past tense Plutarch implies that the institution, if it had ever existed, 
need not have survived into his own time. But this would be likely in any case, as 
at that period it was not usual to issue responses in verse.® 

Apparently the Delphic authorities never officially admitted that the prophet 
modified the form of the Pythia’s prophecy. It is impossible to decide now whether 
the inquirer was in any position to judge of this for himself. If he was seated within 
earshot of the Pythia when she spoke, he might have been able to distinguish 
occasionally between the official version delivered by the prophet and the Pythia’s 
original utterance. But some modern authorities believe that the olxos where the 
inquirers sat was a separate room from the advrov where the Pythia prophesied 
seated on the tripod.® On the latter supposition the prophet’s version was the only 








1 C.Q. xxxili (1939), pp. 163 ff. 
2 For the mpodjrns cf. Herod. viii. 36, and 


Eur. Jon, 415, which is discussed further below. 

3 For some examples see Parke, The History 
of the Delphic Oracle, p. 38, note 1. 

¢ For these instances see Parke, op. cit., p. 32, 
notes 2 and 4. 

5 Mr. Todd, C.Q., loc. cit., did not cite the 
Plutarch passage. It would be the more impor- 
tant reference of the two, as Theon, the speaker 





in the dialogue, probably represents Plutarch 
himself (cf. R. Flaceliére, Sur les Oracles de la 
Pythie, p. 22). But the following sentence is so 
corrupt in our MSS. that one cannot ascertain 
positively whether Plutarch accepted this theory 
or not, 

6 For the view that the inquirers and the 
Pythia were in one room cf. Courby, Fouzlles, ii, 
pp. 66 ff. and Leicester B. Holland, A./.A. 
Xxxvii (1933), pp. 208 ff. For the view that 
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one which the inquirer could ever hear, and so it remained entirely beyond control 
whether the prophet had altered the form or even the entire substance of the Pythia’s 
words. 

For the difference between the common view that the Pythia was responsible 
for the verses and the probable explanation that they originated with the prophet, 
we can compare the position of the Apolline oracle at Claros. Here the popular 
opinion was also that the person whom the god inspired gave prophecies directly 
in verse; in this instance the person was a man, not a woman. Our authority is 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 54: ‘non femina illic, ut apud Delphos, sed certis e familiis et 
ferme Mileto accitus sacerdos numerum modo consultantium et nomina audit; tum 
in specum degressus, hausta fontis arcani aqua, ignarus plerumque litterarum et 





carminum edit responsa versibus compositis super rebus quas quis mente concepit’. , 


This picturesque and imposing description of a priest inspired to answer the unspoken 
questions of inquirers in spontaneous verses is strangely at variance with the official 
inscriptions at Claros.' These are headed with the name of the state inquiring and 
record the names of the zp’ravs and the mpodyrns, followed by those of the ‘epevs, 
the Oeomupdds, and the ypayparets. Cagnat appears to be certainly right when he 
explains the duties oi these officials as follows: the zpod¢7rns is the sacerdos of Tacitus’ 
account. He is the vehicle of prophecy. The Seomwédds translates this utterance 
into verse, and the ypapypareis record it in writing. The inscriptions at Claros date 
from Hadrian’s reign, and so are not more than a score of years later than when 
Tacitus wrote. One may suppose that there had been no change in procedure. More 
probably Tacitus just recorded the popular superstition about the oracle and its 
methods. The authorities at Claros did not trouble themselves to contradict it, 
but made no secret of the fact that they actually appointed an official versifier to 
assist the prophet to put his responses into proper shape. 

The Delphic authorities were never so candid. As Mr. Todd says, we have no 
evidence ‘that, like poets laureate, the prophets were chosen for their poetic ability ’. 
In fact Ion in Euripides’ play describes them as chosen by lot. 


Eovbos. tis mpopnrever Beod ; 
"Iwv. typeis ta y’ ew, tev Eow 8 GAAots péAct, 
a , Ud , 2 / 
ot mAnciov Odacovar Tpimrodos, w@ féve, 


AcAddv apiorijs, ods €xAjpwoev mdAos.” 


But it would be a mistake to suppose that the use of the lot must necessarily imply 
that a new prophet was thrust at haphazard into the onerous position of versifying 
the Pythia’s words. Mr. A. S. Owen, the most recent editor of the Jon, has given an 
explanation of these lines which appears to lack adequate support in ancient evidence. 
He writes: ‘From the dpuoris were chosen five dow, who acted in regular rotation 
in the office of mpog¢yjrns. They were the heads of five families who traced their 
descent from Deucalion (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 292D). It was the order of their service 


there were separate rooms, Flaceli¢re, Annales that this passage referred to some civil repre- 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Gand, tome ii sentatives such as those whom we find in the 
(1938), pp. 99 ff., who lays stress on their separate- regulations of the oracle of Apollo Coropaeus 
ness, and Schober, P.W. Supplement v, col. 125, (Ditt. Syil.3 1157, 17) present beside the religious 
who still emphasizes their connexion. officials. But this interpretation is far-fetched. 

1 See Cagnat, /.G.R.R.P., vol. iv, nos. 1586-9. In answer to Xuthus’ simple question Ion must 

2 Eur. Jon, 413-16. In The History of the Delphic _ be referring to the Priests, as has been usually 
Oracle, p. 29, I was rash enough to write that supposed. I can only plead in extenuation of 
those admitted to the sanctuary included ‘some my previous aberration that these difficult 
representatives of the Delphiccommunity selected problems of Delphic organization are full of 
by lot’. At that time I was inclined to suppose pitfalls. 
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which was determined by lot.’ This revives the old equation of zpodyjrns with dows, 
which would be better abandoned.' 

The term dows as a title of a Delphic official occurs only four times in ancient 
literature, all the references being in Plutarch’s Moralia (292 D, 365 A, 437 A, and 438 B). 
The first passage states: mévre 8’ eiaiv Govor Sia Biov, Kai ra moAAa peta THv mpodynradv 
dpHow ovbror kai ovviepoupyotow, are yeyovevas Soxobvres amo AevxaXiwvos. Here the five 
oovot are definitely distinguished from the zpo¢jrat, though they co-operated with them 
in their work. In Moralia, 365 A, when discussing the Delphic belief that the remains 
of Dionysus were interred beside the sanctuary, Plutarch mentions: xai Qvovow ot 
dovot Ovaiav amdppytov ev TH iep@ tod ‘ArdAAwvos, Stav ai Ouiddes eyeipwor tov Auxvirny. 
This is the only activity of the dou. where they are mentioned independently from 
the mpop7jra. In Moralia, 438B, there is mention of a contemporary incident at a 
consultation of the oracle when 6 mpodijrns Nixavdpos kai of wapdvres THY Ociwv are 
compelled to flee abruptly from the ddvrov. Once more the dovnx, though associated 
with the zpo¢yrns in his function, are distinct from him. In the final instance only 
(Moralia, 437 A) the dow. appear to be closely associated with the office of the ‘epeis. 
Plutarch alludes to those responsible for offering the preliminary sacrifice before 
consultation as of fepeis cai 6ovor. But actually the reading in our texts is an emenda- 
tion. The MSS. read oi fepeis nai door, and though the last word should no doubt 
be changed to do.r, one may wonder whether that emendation fully restores the 
original wording. 

Recent discussions in English on the subject of the devo: confine themselves to 
the literary evidence and fail to notice the Delphic inscriptions which mention them 
in such a way as to distinguish them from the éepets. The best instance is the record 
of a liberation of a female slave for which the two depeis and four 6ovor are named as 
witnesses. The ‘epets named are quite distinct from the dow, and evidently all but 
one of the dow. were present. The fact that four of the dow. acted as witnesses 
excludes the possibility that the fepets should be reckoned with them to make up 
the number of five.? 

If we can take it that this proves that the dcvos and the iepevs are distinct officials, 
we can go on to show that the fepevs and the mpodyrns can be identical. The best 
evidence of this is that the zpod7rns Nicandrus, whom we have already mentioned, 
is elsewhere described by Plutarch as ‘epev’s and is known thus from a number of 
Delphic inscriptions. This accords with the passage cited above where Plutarch 
distinguishes the zpo¢yrns Nicandrus from the davor. 

The Delphic inscriptions show that there were two iepeis rot [IvOiov.t They were 
appointed for life. But naturally this normally meant that one of them was senior 
to the other, and so, when usually the senior died first, his junior stepped in to take 


™ Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iv, pp. 189- one Theonice, daughter of the dows Timaeus 
213, assumes throughout that the zpodjrac and and granddaughter of the iepeds Hippocrates 





















dove are identical, and without further discussion 
he alludes to the oracle as the work of the ‘ Holy 
Ones’. For discussion of the subject see Malten, 
P.W., viii., col. 2492, s.v. ‘ Hosioi’ ; Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena}, pp. 500 ff.; Dempsey, The Delphic 
Oracle, appendix B; Halliday, Plutarch’s Greek 
Questions, pp. 57 ff. Miss Harrison and Dempsey 
in distinguishing the dovo. from the priests both 
associate the dow. with the Dionysiac cult. 
Halliday’s discussion is the most balanced. 

2 B.C.H. xxii (1898), pp. 76 and 77, dating 
from the end of the 1st century B.c. Cf. B.C.H. 


xlix (1925), p. 83, an inscription in honour of 


and the Pythia Theonice, dating about A.D. 
200. 

3 Plutarch, Moralia, 3868, and Pomtow, 
P.W. iv, col. 2606. 

4 See, e.g., Pomtow in P.W. iv, cols. 2586 and 
2588, and G. Daux, Delphes au II* et au 1” 
siécle, p. 54. The earliest epigraphical evidence 
on the fepets dates from the beginning of the 
2nd century B.c. when the decrees of fictitious 
sale to the god were first inscribed. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the priestly organiza- 
tion had changed since the classical and archaic 
periods. 
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his place, and another priest was appointed as junior. Hence at any given moment 
one of the priests at least was almost certain to have long experience of office. Either 
or both ‘epets might be present at a consultation, but the one who delivered the 
response to the inquirer was for the time zpo¢yrns. Otherwise the use of the terms 
varies with the occasion. On Delphic inscriptions, which are all of a general character 
and fore eee concerned with consultations, the officials are always called iepeis 





—the whore general term. In literary contexts which are more usually concerned 
with cdasultations the title used is mpo¢jrns.' But Plutarch, when mentioning the 
sacrifice preparatory to consultation, appropriately writes (fepeis. 

Apart from the fact that one iepeds was always appointed to replace a vacancy 
among the two, we have no evidence for the mode of their appointment, except 
the statement in Euripides. The use of the lot was no doubt intended to enable 
the god to exercise an influence on the choice. It was evidently in no sense a demo- 
cratic device, but the panel of names was confined to the Delphic nobles. One 
cannot tell, therefore, how far the selection was determined in advance before the 
ballot. 

As for the dovr, we are never told how they were appointed. All that Plutarch 
records is that the victim offered at their appointment was called a dowr77p.3 He 
describes them as collaborating with the zpo¢jra: on the ground that they were 
reputed to be descended from Deucalion. This certainly suggests that their rights to 
attend at consultations were based, not so much on their being priests of some deity, as 
on their status as senior representatives of some families of traditional sanctity. Claros 
again provides a curious analogy for this arrangement. One of the official inscriptions 
there records as present at a consultation 7a@v dam’ “Apdvos ‘HpaxdAedadv Ilarpogevidouv 
next in order after the ‘epev’s.4 Cagnat emphasizes that Patroxenides is present not 
as an office-holder, but by reason of birth. So perhaps at Delphi five heads of ancient 
families acquired a right to attend and co-operate in the chief priestly ceremonies. 
But it would appear that, however the dow: secured their position in the Delphic 
sanctuary, they did not attend merely as privileged spectators, but were active 
participants in the ritual of consultation, and were the officiating priests at a secret 
sacrifice in the temple of Apollo on the occasion of a Dionysiac festival. This isolated 
piece of evidence on their specific functions has suggested to some scholars that the 
Govt represented the intrusion of Dionysiac influence into the Pythian sanctuary. 
This theory is supported by the fact that the terms dovos and dowr7p can be plausibly 
connected with the cult of Dionysus.5 The inscriptional evidence gives no confirma- 
tion to our literary evidence on this connexion, in so far as it concerns the Delphic 
sow. In fact, in two late inscriptions it is possible to restore the reading oovos rob 
ITv8iov which suggests that the ‘Holy Ones’ were regarded, in the second century 
A.D. at least, as dedicated primarily to the service of the Pythian Apollo.® 

If they were the five heads of families, I would surmise that perhaps they were 
not appointed by lot, but simply filled the vacancies by right of hereditary succession. 
In any case all our evidence shows that the mpo¢fjras were not allotted for each 

' For the zpod#rns cf. the passages in Plutarch in the Jon included the écovo in his reference to 
already quoted, and Herod. viii. 36, where appointment by lot. This is possible, but the 
it is preceded immediately by a reference to plural might merely be meant to cover both 
consulting the god; also Aelian, Nat. An. x. 26 _iepeis. 
and Berlin Pap. 11517 (Schubart, Hermes, lv, + Cagnat, 1.G.R.R.P., vol. iv, no. 1586. 

1920, pp. 188 ff.). 5 See Miss Harrison, Prolegomena*, pp. 500 ff. 

2 For the use of the lot in the oracle cf. 6 B.C.H. xx (1896), p. 719, dciov rod [ITvbiov], 
Halliday, Greek Divination, pp. 210 and 211, and __—where the first upright of the JJ is preserved, 
Parke, op. cit., pp. 13 and 29. and Fouilles, iii. 2, no. 118, line 5 (p. 119), 

3 Moralia, 292D. Halliday, Plutarch’s Greek restored soiov z[od] ITvBiov. 

Questions, p. 57, note 1, supposes that Euripides 
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occasion from among them. That their co-operation in the consultation of the 


oracle consisted in supplying the verse is also a matter of sheer conjecture. They 
may have done so; but the references in Strabo and Plutarch to the poets in the 
sanctuary need not be attached to the dovor. 

Finally, as to the éepets or zpod¢jrat, one cannot tell whether they relied on poetic 
assessors in the days when oracles were issued in verse, or produced the poetry 
themselves from the Pythia’s utterances. But at least the oracle need never have 
been without an experienced mpogyjrns. The existence of two iepets could usually 
guarantee that one at least was a man of considerable training in the functions of 
his office, and one may suppose that the junior fepeds was allowed to acquire the 
necessary facility by dealing first with the routine inquiries. Even at the height 
of the oracle’s fame prose was the medium for the majority of the responses.' Verse 
need only be furnished for the important questions of city-states. Then it was both 
more dignified as a medium and more adapted to cover expedient ambiguities. 


H. W. PARKE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


! Cf. Plutarch, Moralia, 403 E. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 
LANGUAGE 


INDOGERMANISCHE FORSCHUNGEN LVI (1938). 


1. Hert. O. Hoffmann argues that Weichbild (wzkbilede) originally denoted a 
wooden or stone sign set up in a wtk (village where traders live, market-place) to 
denote the possession of the ius mercatum constituendt. Hence it came to denote the 
privilege itself and finally the community possessing this right. H. Hendriksen 
connects cura with Sk. Sesah ‘remainder’, the basic meaning being ‘leaving over, 
saving up’, hence ‘watch, care’. The root *kets *kots he also finds in xiorn. *kets 
is an extended form of *kez and = ‘leave lying’. létum is connected with latere, a 
semantic parallel being Mid. Ir. cel ‘death’, Lat. celare. Lith. kisi, kiste further is 
derived from *keis, although the exceptional treatment of the palatal is difficult to 
account for. Sk. slaksndah ‘slippery, soft, fine, delicate’ is derived from *slég seen in 
Ajyw, Aayapés. E. Lewy writes on (1) a-priort construction of speech types, (2) primi- 
tive I-E. inflection, (3) Sakian miscellany. He (4) connects tdus via Etruscan with 
the Sumerian itu ‘month’, (5) discusses the sound -tsch- in Mod. Germ., and (6) con- 
nects Gabel with geben. 

2. Herr. H. Lommel agrees with Duchesne-Guillemin on the non-existence of 
Avestan compounds with a nom. sing. as first member, but holds that the final 6 
and a are two transcriptions of an Arsacidian sign representing a real o whereas D-G. 
considers that the original sound was a. Duchesne-Guillemin replies. H. Frisk holds 
that acer is a vrddhated adjectival derivative while axpos is an adjectivization of a 
subst. axpov. J. B. Hofmann discusses some Latin exx. of assimilation and dis- 
similation, syllabic division, and derives the late Lat. tottonarius ‘trotting horse’ 
from a Germanic *troddo. 

3. Herr. J. Wackernagel apropos of Panini’s rule concerning the order of the 
members of dvandva compounds recalls that the second component of biverbal 
combinations frequently begins with a labial (e.g. hurly-burly, etc.), and connects 
this phenomenon with Winkler’s Aleph-Beth rule. A. Debrunner discusses the dis- 
similation of O.Ind. Svitt to sit1, holds that O.Iran. a-ka is a graphic variant of a-ka, 
and discusses the change of O.Pers. zv > zb. He disposes further of a supposed form 
els ‘thou art’ in a papyrus. W. Prensler traces certain syntactical peculiarities of 
English to Celtic and beyond to a pre-I-E. substratum. The phenomena became 
general after the thirteenth century and the Welsh examples are taken from Caradar’s 
Welsh Made Easy. E. Hermann makes some suggestions on the lay-out of etymological 
dictionaries, holding that péya BiBAiov péya xaxdv. P. Trost argues that O.Ind. stri 
is < *sr-t. V. Georgiev attempts to connect both orbis and urbs with Slav. gradu. 
What of the treatment of *ghr- in hortus? R. Pfister connects crumina with ypupéa 
via Etruscan. V. Machek relating Toch. klop with Slav. globa suggests that the Toch. 
word = ‘sorrow’ rather than ‘pain’. 

4. Herr. F. R. Blake discusses language from a semantic point of view and 
sketches a system of fundamental semantic categories. O. v. Essen attempts an 
‘explanation’ of the changes of o in Greek. His physiological analysis seems to confuse 
the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the process. Why do these physiological changes take place 
specifically in Greek? R. Rosenkranz argues that Luvian was a colloquial language 
of the Hittite Empire, Hittite being the language of the court and chancellery. 
V. Pisani connects cuparessus with Mod. Pers. sarv and argues that the change of 
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& to s is a comparatively late phenomenon. He does not explain how such a change, 
spreading as a ‘sound-wave’ (a question-begging term), could transgress linguistic 
boundaries and spread northwards as far as the Baltic. 


ERRATUM 


The Editors wish to apologize for an error on p. 4 of the 
General Index of vols. i-xxxii, where the article on ‘ The Por- 
tents in Horace’ is attributed to Miss G. Hirst. The author is 
Miss M. E. Hirst. 





